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A Tou-candid 


‘*Do you know what that is?’’ asked the Toucan 


‘A Guinness, of course,”’ cried Alics “You d 


do ask funny 


- 
questions what do you take it for? 


Strength,” replied the Toucan, ** korgive me it | appear curious,” 


“You can’t help looking curious,”’ said Alice kindly. **l mean 


singular,” she went on hurriedly, seeing the Toucan frown ‘+1 me an, 


there’s nothing like a Toucan except another Toucan, of course.” 


‘*Then I’m like Guinness,’”’ said the Toucan, mollitied. ‘*There’s 


nothing like a Guinness except another Guinness, as the saving goes.’’ 
: ’ 55 


‘*Where does it go 2?” Alice asked, 


‘It goes to show,’ re plied the bird, ** It goes toshow what toucan do,” 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HER HUSBAND IN EDINBURGH: H.R.H. ENTERING THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS BALLROOM 


WITH THE LORD PROVOST, AND H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH FOLLOWING WITH MISS RODNEY 


T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh left London on February 28 
for a three-day visit to the Scottish capital and took up residence in the Palace of 
Holyroodhouse on March !. They fulfilled a crowded programme of engagements 
which are further illustrated on another page of this issue. . On March 2 their Royal 
Highnesses attended a reception and dance at the Assembly Rooms, George Street, 


MURRAY. 


given for Youth Leaders. Our photograph of the Royal couple arriving gives an 
excellent idea of the beauty of the Princess's dress of heavy satin, embroidered with 
a floral design in sequins, with a fitted bodice, full skirt and becoming berthe. Miss 
Rodney Murray, sister of Sir Andrew Murray, the Lord Provost, shown behind him 
and the Princess, with the Duke of Edinburgh, is the Lady Provost of Edinburgh 
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VERYONE who loves animals and hates the 
cowardice of cruelty to them must have been 
touched by the sincerity and eloquence of Mr. Cocks 
in the speech in which he introduced his Bill in the 
House of Commons to abolish blood sports. The cry 
of the hare at the hour of its death perpetually 
haunted him, he said. 
*Twould ring the bells of Heaven, 
wrote Ralph Hodgson, 
The wildest peal for years, 
If Parson lost his senses 
And people came to theirs, 
And he and they together 
Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shabby tigers, 
And dancing dogs and bears, 
And wretched, blind pit-ponies, 
And little hunted hares.* 
It would wring the hearts of merciful men every second 
of the day if every 
cry of agony and 
pain ‘uttered by 
God's sentient 
creatures tn 
extremis could be 
audible all the 
world over. Every 
second, millions of 
creatures, includ- 
ing human crea- 
tures, are under- 
going pain, 
anguish and fear. 
In trying to lessen 
these, the pro- 
moters of the 
Bills to abolish 
blood sports seem 
to be essaying a 
task rather like 
that of the King 
in Kipling’s ‘‘ The 
Butterfly That 
Stamped,’" who, 
it may be remem- 
bered, conceived 
the modest am- 
bition of providing 
a feast for all the 
animals of the 
earth, 

In rather the 
same way, some 
of Mr. Cocks’s 
humane colleagues 
a decade or so ago 
tried to abolish 
war and its mon- 
strous cruelties by 


reducing British 

armaments, for- THE DISTINGUISHED TAKER OF THE FINE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ALPS GIVEN ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE :. FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT 
bidding military MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN WITH COLONEL ETIENNE PRIMAULT AND (RIGHT) HERR KOBELT, SWISS MINISTER FOR WAR. 

training to the During his recent visit to Switzerland, Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein took a number of remarkable aerial photographs of the Alps, some of 
: » end 2 which are reproduced elsewhere in this issue. He took these photographs during a flight which he made piloted by the Chief of Staff to the A.O,C. Our 
young and de- illustration shows him with Colonel Etienne Primault, Chef de Section dans l'Aviation, and the Swiss Minister for War, Herr Kobelt, an ex-President of 


nouncing the 
professional  de- 
fenders of the country as Blimps and warmongers. Their 
propaganda to this beneficent end was so effective with 
our young democracy that in the 1920's and early 
‘thirties it was virtually impossible to get any constitu- 
ency to support a Parliamentary candidate who did not 
pledge himself to the vigorous reduction of armaments. 
Asa result, no British Government, whatever its convic- 
tions, was in a position to maintain armed forces 
sufficient to defend the Empire or to enforce its pacific 
aims in a not-so-pacific world. What happened ? The 
Japanese tramped into Manchuria, and later into 
China, Indo-China, Siam, the Philippines, the East 
Indies, Malaya and Burma; the Italians into Abys- 
sinia, Albania and Greece ; the Germans into Austria, 
Ciéechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, France and Yugoslavia; and the Russians 
into Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania and, since, into several other places. All 
of them perpetrated in the process tragic cruelties and 
inflicted suffering on a gigantic scale, all of which 
could have been prevented had the British electorate 


*” The Bells of Heaven,” Poems. (Macmillan and Co. Ltd.) 


the Swiss Confederation, who accompanied him on the flight 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


not refused, in the name of humanity, to make arma- 
ments and train and arm its sons for the bloody 
business of war. In other words, the world is a far 
more complex organism than is supposed by those 
whose hearts—and wills—break at the first cry of 
pain. Whether we like it or not—and we naturally 
dislike it intensely—suffering is an essential part of 
the universe. Life cannot be carried on without pain, 
and those who wish to shape it to beneficent ends must 
accept the fact if they are to achieve anything at all. 
Suffering is like a bad smell: a sign that something is 
wrong. But we do not remove the evil by stifling the 
expression of it. We have got to go deeper into things. 

The good in this world, as the ancient Greeks dis- 
covered, is always a balance. Like Wolfe's definition 
of war, life is an option of difficulties. One cannot 
prevent suffering to animals by abolishing organised 
hunting ; the fox slain by the hounds at the end of a run 
would almost inevitably have been slain by some other 





means, and it may be that that other means would be 
even more cruel. He will be slain because man—his 
enemy and rival—wills it that he shall be slain. If 
in the last resort it is a choice between a dinner going 
to a fox or to “‘ humanitarian "’ man, there is no doubt 
what each will try to do. If no other dinner is available 
there will be war to the death between them, for 
defeat in that battle will mean death to one or the 
other. That is the inescapable rule of life. Why the 
Universe is constructed on such a harsh basis, neither 
I nor Mr, Cocks can say; but it is. The belief that 
man can order creation on a 100 per cent. beneficent 
basis derives from the fatuous assumption of the so- 
called “‘ progressives "’ of the modern age that man 
is the master instead of the creature of divine law. 
He is not, as he supposes, the controller of the universe ; 
whether he likes it or not, natural law—which comprises 
cruelty and suffering—-will out. Anyone who still 
doubts this after the startling manifestations of 
“ progress '" of the past four decades should go to 
that home of progressive and beneficent assumptions, 
Soviet Russia, and visit its forced labour and concen- 


tration camps. Or, if he does not wish to travel so 


When in Berne, Lord Montgomery was welcomed by the Berne Cantonal Government in the Town Hall 
on February 22, and on the following day paid an official visit to the Swiss Government. 


far, he might spend a few weeks in one of humanitarian 
Britain's overcrowded prisons. 

This is not to say, of course, that we cannot 
alleviate the sum total of suffering. We can, but only 
if we accept its existence as unavoidable and legislate 
with our eyes firmly fixed on realities. There is no 
creature in the universe which does not repeatedly— 
and inevitably—in the course of its existence inflict 
cruelty on some other creature. If it ceases to do so, 
it ceases to exist. Every time man eats his dinner 
he is benefiting from the pain and extinction of other 
creatures : even vegetarian man. The consciousness 
of a slug boiled alive differs only in degree from that 
of a man boiled alive : we deceive ourselves when we 
overlook this. And we more than deceive ourselves 
if we argue that the suffering of such small and un- 
attractive creatures as slugs does not matter ; it was 
so that Hitler argued about the suffering of Jews, or 
that Zionists apparently argue to-day about the suf- 
fering of homeless 
Arab refugees. All 
suffering matters. 
It matters to those 
who suffer it and, 
in the long run, it 
matters, I believe, 
tothose whoinflict 
it. But it exists, 
and it will con- 
tinue to exist so 
long as life con- 
tinues. 

All that we 
can do, therefore, 
to mitigate suffer- 
ing—whether 
physical or men- 
tal—is by trying 
to evaluate and 
weigh it and then, 
within the narrow 
limits o’f our 
Capacity, to 
apportion it. The 
more humbly we 
approach the 
problem, the more 
aware we are of 
our own inability 
to measure, let 
alone control, it 
accurately, the 
more success, I 
Suggest, we are 
likely to have. If 
it could be 
shown that the 
abolition of fox- 
hunting would 
resultin the 
abolition of 
suffering to the 
fox while simul- 
taneously en- 
suring to man the 
selfish and 
imperative ends he seeks in his relations with foxes, 
I should be wholeheartedly in favour of abolishing 
it. But, so far as I can judge, instead of preserving 
a rough, live-and-let-live balance between man and 
fox and between fox and fox’s victims, such legislative 
abolition would merely result at the present time in 
an uncontrolled massacre of foxes by man. Either 
the State would exterminate them at the behest of 
the rural voters, or the poultry-keepers and farmers 
and the countryman at large would wage against the 
fox a merciless and annihilating war in which the cruel 
weapons of modern science would play their full part. 
And as I believe that there is a balance in the relation 
of all creatures and that the extermination of any one 
species by any other, however apparently profitable, 
proves in the long run disastrous to all concerned, I 
cannot feel much enthusiasm for legislation to end the 
rough, accidental but time-honoured balance effected 
in this country by the sport of hunting. I should 
regulate that or any other sport wherever it seemed 
desirable to do so, but I should not abolish it until 
I could see my way to diminish the sum total of 
suffering far more clearly. 
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TE USHER HALL ON MARCH I: THE LORD PROVOST, PRINCESS ELIZABETH, \ \ SIGNING THE BURGESS ROLL 


RODNEY MURRAY, THE LADY PROVOST. \ MISS RODNEY MURRAY ARE SEATED (L.). 
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PRINCES ELIZABETH ARRIVING 
9 : CONGRATULATING MISS MOIRA SHEARER ON HER PERFORMANCE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


LL ON MARCH I TO ATTEND A 
AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE USHER HALL. 
NOUR OF THE ROYAL VISIT. 
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RINCESS ELIZA 
BETH and the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
received a warm- 
hearted welcome 
when they visited 
the Scottish capital, 
whose maine they 
bear, and fulfilled a 
crowded programme 
On March 1 they 
went at noon to the 
Usher Hall (where, in 
1947, the Princess 
received the Freedom 
of Edinburgh) and, 
before nearly 3000 
citizens, the Duke 
was made a Freeman 
and Guild Brother, 
and received his Bur- 
gess Ticket,in a silver 
gilt casket, from the 
Lord Provost. After 
attending a civic 
luncheon, their Royal 
Highnesses visited 
old people living in 
cottages and inspected 
a youth centre, In 
the evening they 
attended a _ special 
performance at the 
Usher Hall. On 
aaeaaeaatetaetahat teat aaanacaa ian eaaatnaaicnaaiaranaaanecncneeienereehinns March 2 the Princess, 
THE LORD PROVOST: PRINCESS ELIZABETH ACCOMPANIED BY THE DUKE accompanied by the 


AT EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY TO RECEIVE THE HON. DEGREE OF D.L. } Duke, visited Edin 
burgh University to 


receive the honorary 
tor of Laws. The ceremony took place in the M'Ewan Hall, and the capping was performed by the 
inlithgow, Chancellor of the University. The Dean of the Faculty of Law, Professor M. G. Fisher, K.C., 
Royal Highness with the degree. In her graceful address the 
who have been attending the King are closely connected with Edinburgh and said she could speak 
with “certainty as well as gratitude.” The Royal pair later inspected hostels and attended a ball THE 
Edinburgh Corporation. They returned to London on March 3, after fulfilling other engagements Ieosnemeieen 
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THE DUKE IN EDINBURGH: EVENTS AND CEREMONIAL. 


STUDENT FROM THE GOLI 


AT THE CARLYLE HOSTEI 


RING HER 


Visit To THE 


UNIVERSITY HOSTELS ON MARCH 2 
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MONT BLANC, FROM A POINT ON THE FRANCO-SWISS FRONTIER TO THE SOUTH-EAST 
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OF MARTIGNY, LOOKING SOUTH-WEST DOWN THE CHAMONIX VALLEY. 
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THE MATTERHORN, LOOKING TOWARDS ITALY, WITH THE ZERMATT VALLEY IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND, TAKEN FROM AN AIRCRAFT FLYING AT 14,000 FT. 
FIELD MARSHAIL 


VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN AS AN AMATEUR AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHI Rp 
fine aerial photographs of famous Alpine peaks reproduced 
on these pages were taken by Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 


The outstandingly 


took during a flight on February 11 round the Alps in a small training 
machine of the Swiss Air Force, piloted by the Chief of Staff to the A.O.C 
during his recent visit to Switzerland. They are some of the many which he There was bright sunshine at the time; 


Lord Montgomery used a Rolleifiex 
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THE GRAND COMBIN, LOOKING SOUTH TOWARDS ITALY, TAKEN FROM AN AIRCRAFT THROUGH THE GLASS 


OF THE PILOT'S CABIN FROM THE SEAT OF THE CO-PILOT. 


THE JUNGFRAU, LOOKING EAST, SHOWING THE DARK WEST FACE. 


THE ROTTERHORN IS BEHIND, TO THE RIGHT,"AND FURTHER STILL "TO THE RIGHT IS THE GLETSCHERHORN. 
OF FAMOUS ALPINE PEAKS, THEIR CRUEL AND ICY GRANDEUR LIT 


Combin; and at 8000 ft 
the Matterhorn, 


camera, shutter-speed 1/100th, stop F.12'5, with no filter and no shade fitment 
He took the pictures through the glass of the pilot's cabin 
flying at 14,000 ft. when he took the Matterhorn, 


BY BRILLIANT SUNSHINE. 


when he photographed the Jungfrau 


In his picture 
the route of the normal Swiss ascent is shown along the 
line between the south-east snow-covered face and the black north face 


The aircraft was of 
Blanc and the Grand 


Mt 
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| PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE ON SHOW AT THE 
| IDEAS AND INNOVATIONS FOR THE HOM: 
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IN A SETTING OF WARM BROWN SUSSEX SANDSTONE : SPRING FLOWERING SHRUBS 
y AND PLANTS IN A FORMAL GARDEN WHICH CONTAINS A THATCHED SUMMER-HOUSE 
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| 4 FELLSIDE LANDSCAPE WITH A CASCADING STREAM AND GAY PLANTS: THE WESTMORLAND STREAM 
GARDEN AT OLYMPIA, WHICH INCORPORATES WATER-WORN LIMESTONE WEIGHING UPWARDS OF A TON, 
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THE KITCHEN OF YESTERDAY : A FAMILIAR SIGHT TO EVERY HOUSEWIFE, WITH ITS BLACK RANGE 
if AND TORTUOUS FLUES AND CRUDE AND CLUMSY KITCHEN AIDS. 
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ONE OF THE HOUSES IN THE “ VILLAGE OF IDEAL HOMES"’; THE UNITY HOUSE, |} 

> THE ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE OF WHICH GIVES NO HINT OF PREFABRICATION, I, \ 

a aA : 
HE twenty-sixth Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition, which opened at Olympia on th 

March 1, and continues until March 26, fully maintains the high standards of other Ms 

years. It has been claimed that this year there are more new machines, appliances and H 
utensils than ever before. The “ Village of Ideal Homes" contains houses that can be th 
sold to holders of building licences and the much-talked-of version of the old three-storey me 
house is shown by the Ministry of Health. The Royal Air Force presents a unique Ne 
display of its most thrilling activities, including the re-enactment of the scene in a = 

_ RELIEVED TO BE THE BIGGEST WORKING MODEL EVER MADE: A COMPLETE MODERN STEELWORKS, fighter control station during the Battle of Britain. In the Children’s Section there is ns 
} WITH EVERY ASPECT OF ITS ACTIVITIES DEPICTED, AS SEEN AT THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. Baby's Ideal Home,” and the “ Nestlé Playland" where parents may safely leave os 


i 
ff 
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26TH “IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION”? AT OLYMPIA : 
AND GARDEN; AND A MODEL STEELWORKS. 


sone 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF A LANDSCAPE WATER GARDEN WHICH CAN BE SEEN 
BY VISITORS. TO THE ‘“‘ GARDENS OF MUSIC "’ AT OLYMPIA. 4 
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NA ANUULSORERNRUNNULLGRAALANOUUNNONG NT LENSURARADUENBAURNOUUGAUCENALL D4 ULEDADURREUQONULESRUUNRLLLANLLOGTOULERNALGNAULDRELANRARUUUNRRURRENAL BEDALE 
Unysony ont ct , 
NORTH.» COUNTRY BROUGHT TO LONDON: WATERFALLS, POOLS, CASCADING STREAMS AND THE 


i, THE 
RUGGED SIMPLICITY AND BEAUTY OF WESTMORLAND ROCK IN ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AT OLYMPIA 4 
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DREAM THAT MAY SOON BE A PRACTICAL REALITY, 
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THE KITCHEN OF TO-DAY : A BIG IMPROVEMENT ON YESTERDAY AND STILL A DREAM TO MANY 
WOMEN-——-BUT COMPARE IT WITH THE KITCHEN OF TO-MORROW. 





THE THREE-STOREY TERRACE : THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH EXHIBIT WHICH SHOWS TYPES 
OF ACCOMMODATION WHICH MIGHT BE FOUND IN THREE-STOREY DEVELOPMENT. 
a 


ea venvanvennnns cassuunennsnetnen 


“Fashion and Beauty " section contains such displays as “* Nylon 
Come True” and “ Fashions from the Films." In a section called ‘Steel and the 
Home” the kitchens of yesterday, to-day and to-morrow can be compared, and 
the largest working model of a steelworks can be seen. Near by a beautiful model of the 
newest luxury liner, the Caronia, stands with full-sized replicas of its cabins on view 
to be seen include hot-plate serving waggons; a room~- heater which 
a tea set which packs into a minimum space . 1 een neeanenmarent Sennen 
an electric “ Daily Help and washing-ur a 2AM. a ‘ 
JENERAL VIEW OF “ THE VILLAGE OF IDEAL HOMES 
HOUSE, THE DAVIS HOUSE, AND THE 


their children. The 


New things 
supplies a constant flow of warm air; 
a glass wool blanket to keep the house warm ; 
mops, with plastic handles, which can be sterilized by boiling 


" AT OLYMPIA : SHOWING (L. TO R.) THE UNITY 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH FLATS. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of a great American 
newspaper told me recently of a visit he 

had paid after the French strike to the Lens 

coal basin He talked with a number of 

miners who had 

taken part in the 

strike, and had in 

some instances for- 


cibly resisted troops 
employed in saving 
or recovering the 
mines. He spoke of 
the tough and ster- 
ling character of 
many of these Picard 
pitmen, and there I 
agreed with him, 
having seen a good 
deal of them. He 
said that the use of 
American equipment 
by the troops had 
been bitterly 
resented by the 
minersand had 
served as material 
for Communist 
propaganda. It was 
represented as the 
private war of 
American bosses 
against the workers 
of Europe. It is 
hardly necessary to 
say how fantastic is 
the charge. The 
material was given 
to France to defend 
herself with, and 
when a Government 
is compelled to call 
upon troops to defeat 





M. MAURICE THOREZ. 


Secretary-General of the French Com- 
munist Party since 1930 and a member of 
the Central Committee since 1924. He 
joined the Party in 1920 and was elected a 
member of the Executive Commaniten, of of 
the Comintern at World Congresses in 

and 1935. He was called up for «bang 
service in 1939, but deserted and was 
sentenced to death in absentia. Amnestied 
by the French in 1944, he returned to 
Paris in a Soviet aircraft, yy Cy 
most of the years 1939-1944 

A member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from 1929 to 1939, M. Thorez was Minister 
of State without Portfolio in the De 
Gaulle Cabinet, November 1945 to _ 
ary 1946, and Vice-President in the 
Bidault and Ramadier Cabinets, 1946. 
1947. He was elected a Deputy to the 
National Assembly in November 1946. 
His recent statement on the attitude that 
should be adopted by Frenchmen to an 
invasion of France by the Red Army, 
closely followed by a similar statement by 
Signor Togliatti, is discussed by Captain 

Falls on this page. 


a conspiracy and 
prevent a disaster of 
the first magnitude, such as the destruction of 
the mines would have been, it must use the 
material which it has in its hands. But this 
was an excellent point, which the Communists 
have been exploiting ever since. Afterwards, 
over a drink in a café, he asked one miner 
who had voted Communist at the last elections 
—not necessarily an enrolled member of the 
Party—what he would do if the Russians 
invaded France. The man struck his breast 
with his clenched fist and replied: “ Nous 
sommes Francais d'abord !" 

Fortunately for France, this is not an un- 
known attitude. It is found occasionally 
among intellectuals as well as workmen. It 
was voiced not long ago by a prominent 
intellectual, M. Curie, who used almost the 
same words as the miner. It is, however, a 
doctrine foreign to the pure dogma of Com- 
munism, and it is evident that a deliberate 
campaign has now been undertaken to stamp 
it out and to bring Communists on to theexact 
party line. The Communist leader, M. Thorez, 
made a formal statement on the subject, which 
I may summarise. It is inconceivable that 
Russia should ever act—just as she never has 
acted in the past—except in defence of 
liberty. She has no bellicose intention ; but 
if it should ever come about that she invaded 
France, then it would be in defence of the 
proletariat and against the capitalists. In such 
circumstances it would be the duty of French 
Communists to stand beside their Russian 
brethren. He followed this up by a defiant 
speech to the same effect in the National 
Assembly. To the outsider his words seem to 
smack of treason to the State. M. Queuille, 
the Premier, announced that the statement 
had been placed be- 
fore the Public 
Prosecutor, whose 
duty it would be to 
decide whether legal 
action should be 
taken. 

In other respects, 
however, the French 
Government moved 
at once. A number 
of members of the 
Communist Party 
were interrogated. 
On February 24 a 
man was arrested as 
he was leaving the 
Communist head- 
quarters in Paris, 
allegedly with papers 
relating to national 


defence in his posses- —rrittee 1914-1918, and a leading member 
sion, This man was of the British Communist Party and 


a contributor to the 

Communist weekly ee — et British 
paper Regards, and 

“a former employee of an official mission in Paris." Several 
newspaper offices and publishing houses with which he was 
connected were searched and it appears that further docw- 
ments relating to national defence were seized. At the time 
of writing little more is known, and, of course, possession of 
papers on this subject is not in itself criminal ; it all depends 
where the information in them comes from and where it is 
being sent. It may be added, however, that since the 
signature of the Brussels Treaty, and the setting-up of the 
various committees and commands which it brought to birth, 
French defence plans do not commonly concern France 





On February 28, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of vidence for 
brought against a Communist weekly by Victor Kravchenko, author ad “ 1 Chose 
large silver crucifix, surmounted ich had been 

the Russias during one of his tours of the U.S.S.R. The Dean 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
LOYALTIES OF FRENCH COMMUNISTS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


alone, because they are connected with those of the other 
signatories. It may also be acknowledged that the risk 
of leakage of information through Continental Communists 
is one which has always been present in the minds of our 
people who have to concert plans with Continental allies. 

I am not, however, concerned here with possible 
treachery to the State, except incidentally. The speech 
made by M. Thorez, followed by a similar one by the Italian 
Communist Togliatti, was evidence of something which 
may indeed involve treachery, but is first and foremost a 
principle of Russian Communism to-day. It is, in brief, 
that Communism must not be allied with nationality— 
except Russian nationality and nationalism. In a sense, the 
policy of Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia and of M. Curie and 
the miner in France is the same, though the first is an 
absolute ruler, whereas the others are merely members of 
the Party, and the last-named may not be even that. 
Tito puts his country first and wishes its Communism to be 
subordinate to the State ; the other two want to be French- 
men before they are Communists. Formerly there existed 
an organisation, the Comintern, which concerned itself in 
such matters and issued directions to national branches of 
the Party. This has been abolished, at least formally, but 
members.of the Party in foreign lands still receive what 
amount to directions from Soviet Russia, either through 
speeches and articles or through the medium of the Comin- 
form. M. Thorez was put up to state the Russian case 
and to show the faithful that any individual form of 
Communism was the accursed thing, anathema. 

The action may not have the effect intended, and the 
number of Conimunists in France may diminish rather than 
increase. Even so, it cannot be inferred that M. Thorez 
and those behind him would feel that they had suffered a 





TESTIFYING FOR Les Lettres Francaises IN THE LIBEL ACTION BROUGHT BY M. KRAVCHENKO: DR. HEWLETT 


JOHNSON, DEAN OF CANTERBURY, IN COURT. 


Canterbury, gave e 
by jewels, on his 


he true voice of English patriots ? ” 

defeat. He and his Russian masters would prefer an 
entirely faithful body, accepting the true creed without 
reservation, to a larger body which could not be relied 
upon because its loyalties would be divided. Communism 
in its pure form possesses one great virtue in political strife, 
that of patience. Perhaps the Russians were a little 
impatient in the case of Yugoslavia, but that conflict has 
not yet been decided, and we can hardly form an opinion 
about their strategy until it is. At all events, while they 
welcome votes from all sections of opinion, the true Com- 
munists desire to keep their own ranks closed and to reserve 
the rights of membership for a relatively small proportion 
of the community, upon the fidelity of which they can rely. 
There is, for instance, evidence that in Russia itself the 
Party has been deliberately pruned since the war, and that 
many people who were admitted to it under the pressure 
of resistance to the German invader have since been removed 
from the list. The Party is the leaven, and leaven itself 
must be kept pure. 

Spokesmen of the French Government have referred to 
efforts made by the Communists to corrupt the Army. 
The Army as it stands consists of a small professional cadre, 
a considerable proportion of which is serving abroad, and 
the young conscripts who are undergoing a period of one 
year’s service. They come from every district and class in 
the country, and their parents naturally represent every 
political party. The proportion of Communist voters in 
the country being high, it follows that large numbers of 
these young men were brought up in Communist homes. 
It may be that the proportion is lower in the Army than 
in the Air Force, since Air Force recruits are drawn to a 
greater extent from apprentices in the great workshops, 
more likely to be Communists from birth than the young 
peasants, who make up over half the recruits of the Army. 
Besides, as | have previously stated here, the Army has 
made a special effort to preserve its recruits from this sort of 


contamination. 


SIGNOR PALMIRO TOGLIATTI. 


Secretary-General of the Communist Party 
of Italy since 1921. In the mid-1920’s he 
fled to Russia, having been denounced by 
the Special Fascist Tribunal, and acquired 
Soviet citizenship. During. the following 
eighteen years he lived in Russia, France 
and Switzerland, and in the Spanish Civil 
War directed the Garibaldi Brigade. In- 
terned in France, Signor Togliatti escaped 
to Moscow in 1939 and returned to Italy in 
March 1944. He attended Comintern 
World Congresses in 1924, 1928 and 1935, 
and was elected a member of the Presidium 
of the Executive Committee of the Comin- 
tern in 1924, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1931, 
1933 and 1935. He became a member of 
the “ Liquidation Commission ” of the 
Comintern in 1943. He was elected a 
member of the Central Committee of the 
Italian Communist Party in 1945 and was 
re-elected in 1948. Signor Togliatti 
was gpoeinted Minister without Portfolio 
and Vice-President of the Council in 1944, 
and was Minister of Justice from June 1945 
to June 1946. He was elected a Deputy 
of the Constituent Assembly in June 1946. 


of any section of the 
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Yet the risk that the loyalty 
armed forces may be 


undermined is one of the gravest with which 
any Government can 


be faced. A weak 
Government wrings 
its hands, whereas a 
strong one takes 
resolute action. So 
far the Government 
of M. Queuille has 
proved itself pretty 
strong. 

There can be no 
doubt that, whether 
as dupes or as dis- 
ciples, Soviet Russia, 
in conducting the 
cold war, has no 
better allies than the 
Communists in other 
countries. It is to 
be noted that Tito, 
despite the accusa- 


tions levelled against - 


him by the Comin- 
form and by Russian 
spokesmen, has again 
and again reaffirmed 
his faith in Com- 
munism and his 
opposition to capita- 
list countries, even 
while he is being 
forced to increase his 
trade with them in 
order to supply his 
country with necessi- 
ties which are being 
withheld by the 
Communist States of 
Eastern Europe. It is 
still not beyond the 
bounds of possibility 


in Salentange| in the libel action 
The 


Dean had a 
given 1, him by the Patriarch of all 
concerned himself principally with evidence 





that he will either 
make a composition with Russia or suffer an 
overthrow. For France, so long as Communism 
can poll more votes than any other single 
party, the peril remains deadly. If we dislike 
Communism, we can regard this as a malady ; 
we cannot class it as an iniquity, because that 
would almost amount to the indictment of a 
people. Something is wrong, and people who 
vote Communist in such large numbers must 
be seeking a remedy. This places any Govern- 
ment in a dilemma, because it cannot well 
proceed against a party of this strength as a 
whole, though it can, and should, enforce the 
law against individuals who are found to be 
directly engaged in treasonable practices. In 
time of war it may be forced to take still 
more drastic measures. 

The best anti-Communist propaganda at 
present is progress towards recovery. That 
in France has been slow, but it has been 
continuous. If it goes on, I venture to 
prophesy that, the strength of French Com- 
munism will decline, and that at the next 
elections the representation of the Party will 
be considerably diminished. Meanwhile, the 
Government has a difficult and delicate task, 
one which neither the United States nor the 
United Kingdom has to undertake, because 
their Communist populations are by com- 
parison so small. In France the safety of 
the State has to be secured without casting 
a slur upon the large section of the citizens 
who have given the Communists the great 
strength which they possess at present in the 
National Assembly. In the fulfilment of that 
task it would appear to foreign observers that 
M. Queuille has been more successful than 
General de Gaulle is likely to be, and that, 
with all his zeal and 
good will, the latter 
might increase the 
trouble which he is 
so anxious to have 
the opportunity to 
abolish. I write, just 
after the events 
which followed the 
speech of M. Thorez, 
with the impression 
that France may 
have to pass through 
some difficult days 
as a result of the 
action which the 
Government found it 
necessary to take. 

The lesson is one 
which should be 
carefully studied and 
applied in other 


MR. PHILIP PIRATIN, M.-P. 


Communist Member of Parliament for the 
Mile End Division of S 


of the British Communist Has s 
been a political sorta fer the Communist countries than 
| So ye the first France. It is not 

gs eat — aed altogether new, but 


M. Thorez has 
emphasised it in a sensational way. Communism will not 
tolerate deviation froin a line which is in effect Russia's line. 
It will allow no loyalty, patriotic or personal, to interfere with 
the allegiance of its adherents. It will demand complete 
acceptation of its doctrine as something which is not suscep- 
tible of argument. This would not be as intolerable as it is if 
Communism were an international and supra-national creed 
which did not favour one nation rather than another. In fact, 
it is not only the creed, but also the instrument of Soviet 
Russia. We have been warned, and it must be acknowledged 
that there has been no ambiguity about the warning. 
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TOURING THE “GARDENS OF MUSIC” AT THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION IN LONDON 
T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


IN A HIGHLAND GARDEN: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON THE SADDLE-HORSE BRIDGE 
IN ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL “‘ GARDENS OF MUSIC” AT OLYMPIA. 


RODE IM oe 
- . ee be, 


IN THE NURSERY OF “ BABY'’S IDEAL HOME”: H.R.H. PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH ADMIRING A COT COVERED IN EASILY LAUNDERED 
ARRIVING AT OLYMPIA TO ?tOUR THE EXHIBITION: T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH FRILLS OF SOFTEST PEACH. THE BASKET 1S LINED TO MATCH. 
AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, IN WHOSE HONOUR A NAVAL SIGNAL OF WELCOME 
WAS FLOWN OUTSIDE THE ENTRANCE. 





“ PAVILION OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS’ WHICH IS DEVOTED TO FINE FURNITURE 
ELIZABETH LOOKING AT A FINELY-CARVED 
AND <A HIGH-BACK WING CHAIR 


LOOKING AT ONE OF THE REVOLVING STAGES IN THE “ FASHIONS FROM THE FiLMs”’ IN THE 
DISPLAY: T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WHO ADMIRED THE AND DECORATIVE GOODS: H.R.H. PRINCESS 
PLUSH AND GILT EDWARDIAN THEATRE SETTING DESIGNED BY CECIL BEATON. MAHOGANY CHIPPENDALE-STYLE WRITING-TABLE 


ROYAL VISITORS TO THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION : T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT OLYMPIA. 


T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh paid a private visit to the goods. For the first time since the war there are houses for sale by individual 
Daily Mail \deal Home Exhibition at Olympia on February 28. On the opening day, builders—to those who can get building licences. No aspect of the “ Ideal Home” 
March 1, another Royal visitor, H.M. Queen Mary, saw the exhibition and showed her | has been overlooked by the organisers of the exhibition, and there is something to 
usual interest in the many new inventions and working appliances. This, the twenty- interest everybody, including nursery furniture on which children may scribble without 
sixth Ideal Home Exhibition, covers almost 12 acres and there are nearly 600 exhibitors. fear of damage; the first British stainless-steel pressure cooker; a device to baffle 
This year the central feature of the Grand Hall is a white cupola surmounted by a the car thief; an illuminated mushroom for darning ; a rustless and secure clothes-peg 
gilded figure of Britannia, over a pavilion devoted to fine furniture and decorative and a new television set which is described as “the cheapest in the world.” 
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MARCH COMES IN LIKE A LION: 
GALE HAVOC ON THE EAST COAST. 


WHERE THE SEA BROKE OVER THE SEA WALL AND FLOODED HOUSES AND SHOPS: 
A VIEW OF THE EASTERN ESPLANADE AT SOUTHEND UNDER WATER. 


THE FURY OF THE SEA AT WHITSTABLE : WAVES BREAKING OVER THE OLD NEPTUNE INN 
AND FLOODING HOUSES ON THE SEA FRONT AT THE HEIGHT OF THE GALE. 


= “o~ . -_ - a —- 
— =< > re ie at 
~ - wr. ; ‘ ~ 2 an _ 


A DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE RELENTLESS ONSLAUGHT OF THE SEA: WAVES 
SMASHING AGAINST THE PROMENADE AT MARGATE, WHERE MUCH DAMAGE WAS DONE. 





THE SEA INVADES A COASTAL TOWN : A VIEW OF THE MARINE PARADE AT MARGATE, WHICH IN 
SOME PARTS WAS UNDER I FT. OF WATER AND STREWN WITH DEBRIS. 





A SCENE IN A FLOODED AREA OF SOUTHEND : PEDESTRIANS IN GUM-BOOTS AND SLOW-MOVING A COLLIER WHICH 


“ ” 
SANK 4 
VEHICLES PLOUGH THROUGH WATER WHICH POURED OVER THE SEA WALL. ee, en ae Gee “= qe 4 oo 


ON THE BOTTOM, AFTER THE DOCK GATES HAD BEEN SMASHED BY THE HIGH TIDE. 


March came in like a lion, with gales which swept Britain and a large part of beach-huts and seats and 
Europe, some gusts reaching a velocity of 80 m.p.h. The sea, whipped up by the 
fury of the winds, invaded the land and caused widespread damage and flooding, 
particularly in the towns along the East Coast. On March | the sea swept over 
and through the sea defences and flooded the sea-fronts at Herne Bay, Margate, 
Ramsgate, Whitstable and Southend, among other resorts, smashing small boats, 


littering the promenades with débris. An exceptionally 
high tide in the Thames caused the river to flow over the Embankment in many ' 


hea subways at Westminster were closed as a precaution. A collier under repair 
in dry-dock at Silvertown sank when the dock gates were burst in by the pressure 
of the water and two London coastal barges foundered in the Thames estuary. 











places and police warned residents to be ready to leave their homes if necessary. 
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SCENES IN THE GREAT MARCH GALE. 
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NATURE’S WILD FORCES UNLEASHED: 





SHIPS ON THE 
THAMES BORNE 
ABOVE THE 
EMBANKMENT 
ROAD-LEVEL BY 
THE FLOOD TIDE: 
SIGHTSEERS 
GAZING AT 
WELLINGTON, 
NEW H.Q. OF THE 
MASTER 
MARINERS’ 


COMPANY. FESTOONED WITH HAY FROM A STACK DEMOLISHED IN THE GALE WHICH ROARED 


OVER THE EASTERN COUNTIES: A TELEGRAPH-POLE ON A LINCOLNSHIRE ROAD, 


HOUSES WITH THEIR GARDENS 
GREAT STORM OF MARCH I, 


INTO CANALS, AND SMALL 
CHATHAM AFTER THE 


STREETS TRANSFORMED 
FLOODED A SCENE IN 


AN EXPANSE OF TROUBLED WATER: THE LANDING-STAGE 


NEAR THE FIRE STATION. 


RENDERED UNAPPROACHABLE BY 

AT THE FOOT OF LAMBETH BRIDGE, 
the H.Q. ship of the Master Mariners’ Company, riding high above road-level. The 
tide reached danger mark when it had still half an hour to run, and warning was 


Town-dwellers are not so closely in touch with nature as those who live in rural 
listricts, so the manifestation in urban areas of her untamed force comes as something 
The river overflowed 


f a shock. This was the case in the great storm which developed over the greater 
part of the country early on March 1, and moderated in the evening, being specially 
severe in the Eastern counties. Londoners saw the strange spectacle of ships alongside 
the Victoria Embankment, H.M.S. CArysanthemum, H.M.S. President, and Wellington, 


passed from Southend pierhead to Thames-side police stations. 
at Erith, Woolwich and Poplar, the level gangway between the Embankment and 
Captain Scott's Discovery was awash, and the Terrace of the House of Commons under 
water. Happily at 3.30 p.m. the immediate danger was pronounced to be over. 
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MR. C. A. ELLIOTT. 
Appointed Provost of Eton in succession to the late Sir Henry 
Marten. The appointment will take effect from July 29. 
He is sixty, and has been headmaster of Eton since 1933, 
and was the first layman to be appointed to this post. He 
was to have retired in 1948 but agreed to stay on. He 
is to be succeeded as headmaster by Mr. Robert Birley. 


MR. LOUIS A. JOHNSON. 

To succeed Mr. Forrestal as United States Secretary 

of Defence, with effect from March 31. He was Assistant } 

Secretary of War from 1937 to 1940; during the war | 

he acted as President Roosevelt's personal representative \ 

in India, and headed the American War Production 

Board there in 1942. Mr. Forrestal has resigned at i 
a 


\ 
\ 


his own request. 


Seen oon 
NN 


DISTRIBUTING LEEK TO THE WELSH GUARDS ON ST. 
DAVID'S DAY LIEUT.-COLONEL G. W. BROWNING AT 
WELLINGTON BARRACKS MARCH I, 


INSPECTIN NEW CARGO VESSEL H.M. TH 
H.R.H, PRINCESS MARGARET LEAVING THE PORT BRISBANE. 
The Queen and Princess Margaret paid a visit of inspection to the new motor- 
vessel Port Brisbane in the King rge V. Dock, London, on March 3. The 
Port Brisbane, which is owned by the Port Line, is a cargo vessel of 12,000 tons. 
She is due to leave for Adelaide on her maiden voyage on March 19. 
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MR. C. P. MAYHEW. 
British Foreign Under-Secretary and a delegate to 
United Nations, whose speech, in which he suggested 
that Britain’s economic recovery was complete, gave 
rise to criticism both in America and this country. 
Questions about Mr. Mayhew’s statement were 
later asked in the House of Commons, 











Died on February 28, aged sixty-five. He had A ROYAL VISITOR TO THE GUIDE CLUB :+H.M. t QUEED y 

been Principal of the Royal Academy of Music since os Geaem, Wie 
1936, and until this year he was Professor of Music ; | 
at London University. He was a Trustee of | On March |, H.M. the Queen visited the newly-opened Guide 
the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, and a ; which provides a social centre for past and present adult members of .the movement. 


Governor of the Old Vic and Sadler's Wells. He } hoped to enrol a thousand members before the Club has been open for a year. 


was Organist Emeritus of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


; 


POWELL AT THE NEWLY-OPENED PREMISES IN BELGRAVE SQUARE. 


has been Patron of the Girl Guides since 1938, 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MISS JANET MORGAN, 
A Streatham P.T. mistress who has won the singles and doubles 
squash rackets championships of the United States on her 
first visit to that country. On February 27, with Mrs. Alice 
Teague, she won the doubles in Philadelphia, and thus gained 
her second American title. She h reviously won the 
singles championship at ton. 


MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. LORD DOUGLAS. 
To succeed Mr. Gerard d’Erl. © as chairman of the 
British European Airways at the invitation’ of Lord 
Pakenham, Minister of Civil Aviation. He is fifty-five 
and has been a member of the Board of B.O.A.C. since 
October last. As Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Sholto 
Douglas, he was C.-in-C. and Military Governor of the 
} British Zone of from 1946 t 
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MR. GEOFFREY A. WALLINGER. 

Appointed Minister in Budapest in succession to 

Mr. A. K. Hehn. He is forty-five, and has been a 

Counsellor in the Fore’ Office since 1947. He 

was First Secretary in Buenos Aires, 1938-42, and 

Counsellor in China, 1943-47. He has also served 
in Cairo, Vienna and South Africa. 
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ADY BADEN- |) Died on March 2, aged seventy. She was the most 


celebrated Indian woman of our day, and the first 


Club at 46, Belgrave Square } to have charge of a Province, being Governor of 


It is the United inces. She was a distinguished 


Her Majesty | it, an orator. a feminist, and a close associate of 


andhi. She came to England in 1895 and studied 
at King’s College, London, and Girton College. 
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NEWS FROM MOSCOW: THE SOVIET MINISTERS 
INVOLVED IN THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


‘* RELEASED FROM HIS DUTIES” AS MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: MR. VAYCHESLAV TO SUCCEED MR. MOLOTOV AS MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: MR. ANDREI JANUARI 
MIKHAILOVICH MOLOTOV, WHO IS TO RETAIN HIS POST AS A DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER OF VYSHINSKY, WHO HAS BEEN DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTER SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF WORLD 
WAR II, HE IS A LAWYER AND WAS FORMERLY SOVIET PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 


THE SOVIET UNION. [Photograph by Karsh of Ottawa.) 


TO SUCCEED MR. VYSHINSKY. AS SENIOR 
DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTER MR, 
GROMYKO, WHO HAS BEEN PERMANENT 
SOVIET DELEGATE TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.A. 


fT ge sited radio announced on 
March 4 that Mr. Molotov had 
been “released from his duties" as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and that 
Mr. Vyshinsky had been appointed as 
his successor. It was also stated 
that Mr. Mikoyan had been similarly 
* released,”” Mr. Menshikov taking his 
place as Minister of Foreign Trade. On 
the following day, Tass, the Soviet official 
news agency, announced that Mr. 
Gromyko was to succeed Mr. Vyshinsky 
as First Deputy Minister of Foreign 


Affairs. These Ministerial changes ha‘ 
caused much speculation, alth¢ TO SUCCEED MR. MIKOYAN AS MINISTER OF FOREIGN TRADE : MR. A. MENSHIKOV, 


RELIEVED OF HIS POST AS MINISTER OF FOREIGN TRADE: MR. A. MIKOYAN, 4 

WHO RETAINS HIS POST AS A DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER OF THE SOVIET UNION. their importance is thought to be, in WHO HAS BEEN DEPUTY MINISTER OF FOREIGN TRADE BUT IS AN UNIMPORTANT 
HE IS A MEMBER OF THE POLITBURO. the main, internal Mr. Molotov and FIGURE POLITICALLY. 

Mr. Mikoyan both retain their posts as Deputy Prime Ministers of the Soviet Union ; they of World War II. Mr. Mikoyan is fifty-f 

are both members of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, and of the Politburo been Minister of Foreign Trade since 1942. Mr. Menshikov has been 

of the Communist Party, which is the policy-making body for the Soviet Government Minister since December, 1946; he served on the Soviet trade delegation in 

Mr. Molotov, who is fifty-nine, was appointed Foreign Minister in May, 1939, when in 1944. Mr. Andrei Gromyko, at forty, the ablest of the younger Soviet diplomats 

he succeeded Mr. Litvinoff. Mr. Vyshinsky, who is sixty-six, has been Mr. Molotov’s has been Ambassador to the U.S.A. and Permanent Soviet delegate to the United Nations 


jeputy since the outbreak 











race, and ended (whether first 
} daisy, with a grin on his fa 
} a snook at the spectators, all r 
Tuscany or not, could not “ fc 


various papers he has written. 
\ admittedly, date from 
long ago. But some are 
quite recent, and he 
assures us (to my delight, 
at least) that we may not 
last of 








“IN MY NINETIES " : A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 
OF GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, WHOSE BOOK 
“ SIXTEEN SELF SKETCHES” IS REVIEWED 


ON THIS PAGE 


In “ Who ’s Who,” Mr. Bernard Shaw gives have heard the 

his recreation as “ being past ninety "’—he ve ret “T will 
was born in Dublin in July, 1856. Of his him ¢ es ye " 

present volume of “reminiscences and not,”’ he ends, “‘ even say 
memoranda” he says: “Whether the Hail and: Farewell: for I 
result is readable or not | am in doubt ; for 4 


have still enough kick left 
to make fresh outbursts 
possible.” 

The papers are mostly 
autobiographical or (since 
one must fall back on the accounts of others for records of one’s 
earliest years) biographical. Mr. Shaw's earliest entries are 
drawn from a correspondence between his father and mother 
when he was one year of age. The first seems to reflect upon 
that delicate digestion which may have caused him to cease 
to be what he calls ‘“‘ a cannibal’ (i.¢e., a meat-eater) at twenty- 
five ‘Poor whiggedie whellow was very sick in his stomach 
about 1 o'clock in the night, but he is all right and as brisk as 
ever this morning. 
Nurse attributes it 
to some currants he 
ate.”’ But the next 


at my age (over 90) I cannot be sure that 

my sayings and writings are not the senile 

drivellings of a farrulous and too old man. 

But he adds: “I! have still enough kick left 
to make fresh outbursts possible.” 


THE 


F a man, at the age of ninety-two, entered 
the annual London to Brighton walking 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, at that age, has assembled 
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LOOKING BACK AT NINETY-TW0O. 


“SIXTEEN SELF SKETCHES" 
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By BERNARD SHAW.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


or not) fresh asa 
ce, and cocking 
anks, whether of 
orbear to cheer.”’ 


but there 


Some of them, youth. 


NEWLY TRANSPLANTED FROM DUBLIN TO 
LONDON. 

= Bernard Shaw’s comment on this photograph 

* Immature, and apparently an arrant prig. 


G.B.S., 


picture of respectable bourgeois monotony ! 
needed was a Boswell 
A record of his conversations in small companies and monologues in large companies 
might not have 
would have 

Whether any amount of information from Mr. Shaw or others could ever have 
given us an integrated portrait of him is a doubtful matter. 
He was the younger son of a younger son of an Irish landowner. 


But perhaps what Mr. Shaw really 
though, had he had one, he would probably outlive him. 


given us so solid a body of wisdom as that of Dr. Johnson's ; 
been no lack of entertainment. 


He had no luck in 
His 
family, in great poverty, clung to gentility: and, as well as 
that, they were Protestant descendants of English settlers in a 
Catholic country, regarded as Irish in England and English in 
Ireland.- In Ireland class segregation was extreme, and lacerated 
him: when he came to England, with a mother who made a 
living out of music, he had, for years, to face an indifferent 
world. ‘‘ I was provincial ; I was opinionated ; I had to change 
London's mind to gain any sort of acceptance or toleration. 
London refused to tolerate me on any terms. I had one article 
accepted. It brought me fifteen shillings. A publisher showed 
me some old blocks he had bought up. He wanted verses fitted 
to them for school-prize books. I wrote a parody of the sort 
of thing he wanted, and sent it to him asa friendly joke. To 
my stupefaction, he thanked me and paid me five shillings. 
I was touched, and wrote him a serious verse for another 


picture. He took it as a joke in questionable taste ; 
and my career as a versifier ended. Once I got a £5 
job; but as it was not from a publisher or editor, but 


from a friendly lawyer who wanted a medical essay, evidently 
for use in an agitation concerning patent medicines, I was 
unable to follow up this success. Total, £6 in nine years. 
And yet I have been called an upstart.” 

He succeeded in 
attracting attention 
in the end. By that 
time he had learnt 





BERNARD SHAW'S FATHER WHO, TOWARDS THE END, 
WAS CONVINCED THAT HIS SON WAS GOING TO BE 
“”A GREAT MAN.” 


shows him in more familiar colours: 
“The young beggar is getting quite out- 
rageous. I left him this morning roaring 
and heaving like a bull. I expect he will 
be able to run down the street to meet 
you when you are returning.’’ He has 
been running down the street roaring like 
a bull ever since: but like an Irish Bull 
rather than a John Bull. 

There are autobiographical glimpses. 
But Mr. Shaw disclaims any ability to 
write a considerable autobiography. 
When people ask him why he doesn’t : 
“I reply that I am not at all interest- 
ing biographically. I have never killed 
anybody. Nothing very unusual has 
happened to me. The first time I had my 
hands examined by a palmist he amazed 
me by telling me the history of my life, 
or as much of it as he had time for. 
Apparently he knew about things I had 
never told to anyone. A few days later 
I mentioned in conversation with a friend 
(William Archer) that I had been dabbling 





the technique of attracting attention, 
and he has never since ceased to attract 
attention. He simply will not fit into 
any category. Take religion, for instance. 
“‘T must disclaim,” he says, ‘‘ any design 
to impose my denomination on others.” 
But what is his denomination? ‘I do 
not forget,” he says, “‘ the warning of 
Jesus that if we try to clear established 
religions of their weeds we may pull up 
the wheat as well, and leave the husband- 
men without any religion. I detest the 
doctrine of the Atonement, holding that 
ladies and gentlemen cannot as such 
possibly allow anyone else to expiate 
their sins by suffering a cruel death. But 
I know as a hard fact that Methodism, 
which is saturated with this abhorrent 
superstition, changed our colliers and 
their wives and mothers from savages 
into comparatively civilised beings; and 
that any attempt to convert them to 
Creative Evolution would have made 
them more dangerous savages than ever, 





“ SHAW'S ASTONISHING AND ADMIRABLE MOTHER" 
—LORD OLIVIER IN HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
She never made scenes, never complained, never 





‘He was full of self-reproaches and humiliations 
4 he was not full of secret jokes and was either 
biting his moustache and whispering deep-drawn 
damns, or shaking =. silent paroxysms of 


in palmistry. He im- 
mediately put out his 
hand and _ challenged 
me to tell him any- 
thing in his life that I 
did not know from my 
acquaintance with him. I told him about himself exactly what 
the palmist had told me about myself. He, too, was amazed, 
just as I had been. We had believed our experiences to be 
unique, whereas they were ninety-nine-point-nine per cent. the 
same ; and of the point-one per cent. the palmist had said nothing. 
It was as if a couple of monkeys had believed their skeletons 
to be unique. To the extent of a bone or two they would have 
been right; for anatomists tell us that no two skeletons are 
exactly alike. Consequently a monkey is fully entitled to 
exhibit his unique bone or two as curiosities ; but the rest of his 
skeleton he must reject as totally uninteresting. He must keep 
it to himself on pain of boring people with it intolerably.” 

That is well enough. We certainly have our fill of books 
which open with chapters about nannies and cooks no more 
remarkable than anybody else’s nannies and cooks, eccentric 
schoolmasters no odder than anybody else's schoolmasters, and 
all sorts of other things which are “in widest commonalty 
spread.” But it is likely that when people press Mr. Shaw to write 
his own life they do not so much want him to enlarge on his 
family and early struggles (of which poignant glimpses here 
appear) as to induce him to record his memories of remarkable 
people he has met. There are portraits of some of these in the 
Prefaces to his Plays: who can forget that of Mr. Thomas Tyler, 
the Shakespearean student? There are snatches here: brief 
sights of Sidney Webb, Morris, Hyndman and even (as The 
Times always calls him) Mr. Stalin. “‘ Things,” says Mr. Shaw, 
to me : on the contrary, it is I who have happened to them ; and all 
have taken the form of books and plays. Read them, or spectate 


laug 
re e.. ,™= “ Sixteen Self 
ourtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Constable and Co., Lid. 


Illustrations 


Sketches ; by 


have my whole story 


and washing, my routine being just the same as everybody's rou 


° Self Sketches.” By Bernard Shaw. Illustrated. (Constable; 7s. 


“ Sixteen 


“ have not happened 





“™ A. PORTIE: 
Charlotte Payne- 
(d. 1943) in 1898. In his forties 
uded “ 


ys, 
C898), He also contributed a 
weekly s aatie Theatre dy a 
Review trom January 1895 to May |! 
Amongst the 


my happenings 
them ; and you 


; the rest is only breakfast, lunch, dinner, sleeping, wakening 


tine." Whata 


6d.) 


I think we can all say 


with no scruples, no 
personal god (the only 
sort of God they could 
believe in), and no fear 
of hell to restrain them. To change a credulous peasantry to a 
sceptical one by inculcating a negative atheism plus a science 
beyond the reaches of their brains may make an end of civilisation, 
not for the first time. It may even make an end of mankind, 
as it has already made an end of diplodoccus and dinosaur, 
mammoth and mastodon.” I must say that I had never thought 
that it was scepticism that killed the mammoth: anyhow, 
whither does the whole of that paragraph lead, and what has 
the Problem of Evil to do with being ladies and gentlemen ? 
What a power (for he is a superb journalist and propagandist) 
Mr. Shaw might have been had he had a creed! 

Politically he is equally evasive. He is a professed Marxian ; 
but had he, after being a Socialist Vestry-Man at St. Pancras, gone 
into Parliament as a Labour M.P., what a thorn in the flesh he 
would have been to his own Party—and what, on occasion, a joy to 
the other Party, as a man who always automatically leaps at a brief 
for the “‘ other side " must sometimes be to any Party. “ There is 
not wealth enough to go round,” he says ; adding (and we shall soon 
find out about this !), “ with Socialism there might be."’ Of ‘“‘ soak- 
ing the rich” and “killing the goose,” the popular cries, he 
announces that ‘‘ I have steadily opposed all forms of taxation of 
capital, including estate duties (death duties), and insisted that only 
income is available for taxation. Some fool of a Labour 
Chancellor may easily be humbugged into taxing capital as such, 
and producing nothing but a Stock Exchange in which there 
are all sellers and no buyers, with capital values at zero and 
nothing doing.”’ 

cheerful incidentals in this book is a self-epitaph in verse. 
Weep not for old George Bernard: he is dead 

And all his friends exclaim “ A Damned Good Job!" 
Though ranking George's Celebrated Head 

High in the more uncommon sorts of Nob. 

“Aye!” to that! 


It begins : 








Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by W. R. Calvert on page 350. 
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THE “ACID BATH” MURDER : 
INVESTIGATION SCENES ; 
THE ACCUSED ; AND SOME 


MISSING FROM HER HOTEL SINCE FEBRU 
’ ARY 18 AND ALLEGED TO HAVE BEEN 
MURDERED : MRS. OLIVE DURAND-DEACON. 


ort +h NNN ‘gre NN r 
(ABOVE.) CHARGED WITH THE MURDER r ten, a os y (ABOVE.) MISSING SINCE LEAVIN A 
oy 
* .” 














OF MRS. OLIVE HENRIETTA DURAND- r =" BRIGHTON HOTEL EIGHTEEN MONTHS 

AGO DR. ARCHIBALD AND MRS 

HENDERSON, ABOUT WHOM THE POLICE 
ARE MAKING INQUIRIES 


DEACON MR. JOHN GEORGE HAIGH 
(CENTRE, HATLESS) LEAVING THE 
SPECIAL COURT aT HORSHAM. 

. Se ‘ ’ -_ Continued .} 

N March 2 John George . . * * ye human body completely, were 
Haigh, described as a a a 4 \ ' also taken away. The remains 
company director, was charged J 4) LA 4 of a red plastic handbag similar 
at a special court at Horsham, : ‘ ' } to one which Mrs. Durand- 
Sussex, with the murder of ‘ ' y Deacon was known to possess 
Mrs. Olive Henrietta Durand- t - . was found on the premises. The 
Deacon, a wealthy widow who : } police have since started an 
had been missing from the , : ‘ 4 investigation into the dis 
Onslow Court Hotel, Kensing- ; : . appearance of Dr. Archibald and 
ton, since February 18. Senior ‘ ’ : sald Mrs. Henderson, who formerly 
police officials made a detailed ‘ ‘ z . lived in Dawes Road, Fulham, 
examination of the factory of ~ : e} ‘ rt | , and have not been seen since 
Hurstlea Products, at Crawley, ~_ . , leaving a Brighton hotel 
Sussex, on March 1, and re- : . ; <a \ : ; eighteen months ago. Police 
moved samples of earth, mud i 2 : i oe ; visited a house in West London 
and an oily substance for scienti- = 2 r < and also removed certain mate- 
fic examination. A_ carboy, : Y “Ad : rials from the basement of a 
believed to have contained sul- , ‘ : shop in Kensington. This paper 
phuric acid, and a metal con- 4 r. ; = - does not, as a rule, publish de- 
tainer and an oil drum which , ’ ». tails of murder cases; but the 
may reveal traces of an acid, ¢ i case now being investigated is 
possibly used to destroy a ae of such an unusual nature and 
[Continued opposste. - ‘ " has such peculiar aspects as to 
(RIGHT.) REAL-LIFE CRIMINAL DETEC- Py . : 7 arouse widespread interest and 
TION : THE PAINSTAKING SEARCH iad e ' merit recording on this page 


enewanneenaan wavenesaueesenpe 
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wr ne een ernnarnenenennanrmmnanneenyenssnngebineemenncns es sessecenuemsssisueehoratnseamavuncemeanetentensonreme sss Sane meses aang 

INVESTIGATING PREMISES CONNECTED WITH MISSING PERSONS: A GENERAL THE YARD OF THE FACTORY OF HURSTLEA PRODUCIS AT CRAWLEY, WHERE POLICE FOUND A 
. \ 

VIEW IN GLOUCESTER ROAD WHEN POLICE SFARCHED A BASEMENT. \ A SULPHURIC ACID CARBOY AND REMOVED MATERIAL FOR SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. \ 





saseecmeamananneness: erseveneeeeneenenen gy ys: -tstuanemesensenemnees sos qeeqnentnteateees 


MR. R. M. HOWE. a SUPT. F. CHERRILL. CHIEF INSPECTOR DIV. DET. INSPECTOR { DR. KEITH SIMPSON 


Director of Metropolitan ° . Assistant Commissioner Head of the finger-print G. MAHON. S. SYMES. 4 Home Office pathologist. 
Police Laboratory, New Attended conference at and head of the Criminal {| department who has Present at the Hurstlea Present at investigations ——— Scotland Yard 
Scotland Yard Scotland Yard on March 3. Investigation Dept. ; attended conferences. Products factory. i at a Crawley factory conference on March 3. 
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NAVY 
PATIENT 


HELICOPTER 
CAN BE 


DEMONSTRATING HOW A LITTER 

WINCHED UP TO THE AIRCRAFT, 

A new helicopter for use with the U.S. Navy can be employed for personne! 

transport, aircraft guard, cargo and mail delivery, aerial observation and 

medical work. Our photograph shows one machine grounded, with blades 

folded for stowing, while another is demonstrating how a litter containing 
a patient can be winched up aboard. 
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CRICKETERS 
POSSIBILITY 


LAYING A 
FOR PUBLIC 


PORTABLE 
PARKS : 


CONCRETE 
LEN 


PITCH 
BILL 


WHICH 
EDRICH 


is 


MUNCER, AN 


and places with rough natural pitches 
They are 3 ft 


the low cost of these “ prefab. pitches”’ and the ease with which they are 


INTERESTING 
PRESERVED 


RELIC 
AN 


OF ROMAN LONDON: 
UNDERGROUND VAULT 


THE 
OF 


ANGLE 
THE 


BASTIO 
IN GENERAL 
mn another 
ndinium as it 
ent in the yar 


as it is t 


page of this issue we give Mr 
originally was 

of the General Post Office 
day 


Alan Sorrell’s reconstruction 


The photographs on this page 


all The original site was evidently a wet and uneven | 


BEING 
D EDDIE 
Experiments are being made with a portable concrete cricket pitch for possible use in public parks 


It consists of 6-ft.-wide sections covering the wid 
in length and are tied with a tight joint, and covered by matting 
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POS 


of 


showing the corner or angle bastion, which is still preserved 
Jepict this portion of the 
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LONDON NEWS 


INVENTIONS AND 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ANCIENT 
TIMES AND TO-DAY. 


RECRUITS TO 


AND 


LONDON 
MAXIE, 


PARK 
Two 


PATROL: MER 

FINE BOXER DOGS. 

Two splendid Boxer dogs made their début on patrol in Regent’s Park, 

London, on March 3 They are highly trained and have been 

acquired by the Ministry of Works to combat the hooliganism 

in Royal Parks which has been causing considerable concern, and are 
for use on night duty with the keepers. 


(LEFT) 


TRIED 
WARD 


OUT 
(L. 


AS A 
TO R.). 


DOWN GOES THE SURFACE: 
MATTING TO COVER THE 


of a pitch. 
It is claimed that 
will prove advantageous. 


OF THE 
T OFFICE 


cITY WALI 
YARD. 
Wall of 

in a base- 


SHOWING THE CONVEX 
ANOTHER VIEW OF 


flooding 


OUTER 
THIS 
the Roman 


biected to frequent 


CURVE OF THE ANGLE BASTION 
IMPORTANT 


MARCH 12, 


1949 


SSILE WHICH, 
THE U.S. 


IT IS CLAIMED, WENT UP 250 MILES: 

TWO-STAGE EXPERIMENTAL ROCKET. 

An experimental rocket, fired from the White Sands testing area, 

New Mexico, on February 25, reached, it is claimed, an altitude of 

250 miles. It is described as a two-stage missile powered successively 

by a rebuilt German V-2 and a smaller American-designed rocket 
known as a “ WAC corporal.” 


LEN MUNCER AND EDDIE WARD (L. AND R.) ROLL OUT THE 
“* PREFAB, PITCH,” 


WHILE BILL EDRICH WAITS, BAT IN HAND. 


OF THE OLD ROMAN WALL 
CONSTRUCTION STILL PRESERVED AT THE G.P.O. 


The outer faces of the bastion are deeply stained and coated with iron deposit from water- 
It will be remembered that the city, which the 


an older Celtic settlement which probably existed at the time of 
and guarded the ferry where the routes from the mineral districts 


omans called Londinium, was founded on the site of 
— Caesar’s invasion in B.C. 
inked with those to the ports. 
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LONDINIUM AS THE LEGIONS KNEW IT: A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ASPECT OF THE DEFENCES OF THE ROMAN CITY 
OF LONDON, BASED ON EVIDENCE FOUND IN THE PAST, SHOWING THE GATE LATER KNOWN AS NEWGATE. 


began an examination of the City Ditch site. Financial help has been provided by the 
Government, the Corporation, leading City organisations and private donors, but a 
general appeal is now being issued, and subscriptions may be sent to the Treasurers, 
archwologist. The ground on which the destroyed buildings stood is made up of the Roman and Mediaval London Excavation Council, the National Provincial 
an accumulation of nearly 2000 years of London's history in the form of remains Bank Ltd., Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. The drawing by Alan Sorrell, whose work is 
of successive buildings, their floors, and roads, streets and rubbish heaps. All well known to our readers, published on this page is the cover design for the 
this will be swept away by the foundations of the new buildings to be erected appeal pamphlet. The gate depicted is that later known as Newgate, just north 
and the last chance of producing for these areas the detailed picture of the past of the Old Bailey, parts of which were revealed between 1875-1909. To the left 
which is now possible by modern methods of scientific excavation must be seized the corner bastion is that still preserved in a basement in the yard of the General 
at once, or lost for ever. The Roman and Media#val London Excavation Council, Post Office, and in the background are the Cripplegate Bastion and the length of 
formed under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, to sponsor these investigations, wall near it, in the area much devastated by enemy bombing during the war. The 
began work in 1947 in the Cripplegate area to examine the City wall and drawing also gives an impression of the character of the open country beyond the 
bastions, and in 1948 started digging in Gresham Street and Cannon Street, and walls in the Aldersgate-Cripplegate district in Roman times. 
Reproduced from the Drawing by Alan Sorrell, R.W.S. 


The wartime destruction of the City was a terrible disaster, but, like the earlier 
horror of the Great Fire of 1666, it brought the chance to reconstruct London 
on a more spacious plan. It has also provided a unique opportunity for the 
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AND WONDERFUL IN HER WAR-SCARRED GLORY: A PROSPECT OF LONDO 


of the Great Fire in 1666 that inspired Mr. Cecil Brown, architect and painter, 
to commence in 1942 his Prospect, “A Tribute to London.’ During the 
next four years the area of the City, bounded on the east by Guildhall, and 
From a Drawing by 


IMMENSE 


The wonderful immensity of London has inspired many skilful engravers 
and cartographers, of whom Wenceslas Hollar is perhaps the greatest. It 
was, indeed, Hollar’s views of our capital before and after the ‘sad calamitie”’ 
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LONDON IN 1945, PROUDLY BEARING THE WOUNDS INFLICTED IN HER FINEST HOUR. 


nter, on the west by St. Bride’s Church, was accurately recorded. The Prospect much of archaological importance. It must be hoped that such a record 
the shows features of beleaguered London; including gutted churches and the will remain in the City which it honours. The original, a drawing of 8 ft 
and exposure by bomb damage of Roman walls and bastions, which has revealed by 4 ft., was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1946. 


Drawing by Cecil Brown 
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PICTORIAL NEWS; A CAMERA RECORD OF 
EVENTS IN GERMANY, AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 


THE 


AT GATOW AIRPORT, BERLIN: MR. ATTLEE TALKING TO AN AMERICAN STAFF SERGEANT (LEFT) ; 
YARDE, COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE R.A.F. STATION. 
litical leaders. On 


INSPECTING THE AIR-LIFT BASES: MR. ATTLEE (CENTRE) WITH (L. TO R.) GENERAL 
ON THE RIGHT IS GROUP CAPTAIN B. C. 
re and at Celle and 


SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON AND GENERAL CLAY AT TEMPELHOF AIRPORT, BERLIN. I ! : 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, accompanied by Lord Henderson, Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary for met a group of German workers and trade union representatives, and had talks with 
Foreien Affairs, arrived in Berlin on March 4 to inspect the air-lift. He fulfilled a full programme, which March 6, Mr. Attlee left Berlin for Lubeck, to continue his inspection of air-lift bases t 
included visits to Tempelhof Airport in the American sector and Gatow Airport in the British sector. He Wunstorf. On the following day the Prime Minister returned to England by air. 


ai 
THE SOLITARY DISSENTING HAND: THE EGYPTIAN DELEGATE (CENTRE) VOTING AGAINST THE ISRAELI APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
At Lake Success on March 4 the Security Council approved the Israeli application for membership of the Israeli application now goes to the General Assembly, where a favourable vote is taken for granted. Israel 
United Nations by nine votes against one (Egypt). Great Britain abstained from voting. The United States, is thus expected to become the fifty-ninth member soon after the Assembly meets on April 5. It will be 
the Soviet Union, France, China, Cuba, Norway, the Ukraine, Canada and Argentina voted in favour. The | recalled that an armistice agreement between Israel and Egypt was signed on February 24, 


. * ~ 
2 ee 








TALKING TO AMERICAN OFFICERS AFTER MOSCOW HAD ORDERED THE COMMISSION TO LEAVE: 
COLONEL ARGOONOV (CENTRE), LEADER OF THE RUSSIAN COMMISSION. 


On March 2, eight members of the Russian Repatriation Commission who ignored a U.S. order se leave the American 

. . . . : . . . ote Zone were placed under an American military police guard in their headquarters in Frankfurt, and water, gas 

CONFINED TO THEIR MEADQUARTERS IN VRANEPURT: MEMBERS OF THE SOVIET and electricity supplies and the telephone were cut off. On the following day the Soviet authorities ordered 

REPATRIATION COMMISSION WHO IGNORED A UNITED STATES ORDER TO LEAVE THE their commission to leave the American Zone and, as a reprisal, ordered two American search parties, engaged 
in the search for the graves of American airmen and soldiers, to leave the Soviet Zone immediately. 


AMERICAN ZONE “ BLOCKADED"™ IN THEIR BUILDING UNDER POLICE GUARD, 


THE NEW MOTOR-SHIP PORT BRISBANE, OF OVER 12,000 TONS GROSS, WHICH IS DUE TO LEAVE ON HER MAIDEN 
UNITED KINGDOM AND AUSTRALASIA. 


HAVING A SQUAT FUNNEL OF UNUSUAL DESIGN: 
BY THE PORT LINE AND WILL TRADE BETWEEN THE 


STREAMLINED AND 
ON MARCH 19. SHE IS OWNED 


VOYAGE TO ADELAIDE 
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THE EARTH GIRDLED IN 94 HOURS NON-STOP: 


THE REMARKABLE FLIGHT OF A US. B.50. 


LONDON NEWS 
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by 


94 HOURS THE FIRST ROUND-THE-WORLD NON-STOP FLIGHT IN THE 
THE SECOND NAVIGATOR AND THE RADIO OPERATOR, 


AFTER COMPLETING IN 
U.S. BOMBER B.50, LUCKY LADY I1.: 


“ 








a) WITH STARS MARKING THE TAKING-OFF AND LANDING PLACE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 
A 
* AND THE REFUELLING-IN-THE-AIR POINTS; A MAP OF THE NON-STOP WORLD FLIGHT. 

















A DRAMATIC MOMENT AT THE CLOSE OF THE GREAT FLIGHT : THE U.S. AIR CHIEF OF STAFF, 
GENERAL VANDENBERG, RUSHING ACROSS THE AIRFIELD TO GREET THE CREW. 


The achievement of a B.50 bomber of the U.S. Air Force, the Lucky Lady //., in 
making the first non-stop flight round the world, in 94 hours, was made possible by 
a British invention, refuelling in the air; and British equipment supplied by Flight 


Refuelling Ltd. The itinerary (all times are Central Standard) was as follows 
February 26, 11.21 a.m., left Fort Worth; February 27, 2.55 a.m., arrived over the 
Azores; February 27, 10.30 p.m., arrived Dharan; February 28, 7 p.m., arrived 
Philippines; March 1, 6.15 p.m., arrived Hawaii; March 2, 9.21 a.m., arrived Fort 


\ 
\ 


} COMING IN TO TOUCH DOWN AT THE CARSWELL AIR FORCE BASE AT FORT WORTH, TEXAS, AFTER 








COMPLETING HER NON-STOP ROUND-THE-WORLD FLIGHT, MADE POSSIBLE BY BRITISH FLIGHT 
REFUELLING EQUIPMENT: THE U.S. BOMBER B.50, LUCAY LADY lil, 




















HOW THE REFUELLING IN THE AIR WAS CARRIED OUT : THE B.50 BOMBER (LOWER AIRCRAFT) 


IS BEING REFUELLED FROM A 8.29. BRITISH EQUIPMENT WAS USED. 


Worth. Distance, 23,452 miles; time, 94 hours. The average speed of the flight was 
given officially as 24939 m.p.h. The B.5O is an improved version of the B.29 
Superfortress. With a crew of fourteen, it was under the command of Captain James 
Gallagher. On arrival at Fort Worth the aircraft was met by the U.S. Secretary of 
Air, Mr. Symington, the Air Chief of Staff, General Vandenberg, and other high- 
ranking officials. Refuelling took place four times in the air during flight, B.29 tankers 
going up from the Azores, Dharan in Saudi Arabia, the Philippines and Hawaii. 
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PAGES FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAPBOOK: A MISCELLANY OF NOTABLE EVENTS. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL COMPANY ~ PROPOSED NEW ON DOCK AT EASTHAM~KEY TO SERVICE & @OMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS 
cusvows 


FRE SERWICE Pump House 


ENTRANCE LOCKS TO SHR CAmAY 


fut. On SERTH — 


ENTRANCE LOCK 1 WEW DOCK 


Chtwr Ccoox wouss ~ 


t8aDING JETTY - 


» CONSTRUCTION WHICH WILL COST SOME £4,000,000 A MODEL OF THE PROPOSED OIL DOCK AT THE WESTERN 
END OF THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL AT EASTHAM, TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL DISCHARGING FACILITIES, 


The promotion of oil refining is an important part of our economic programme; and to make feasible the Shell 
Company’s project of refining several million tons of oil annually at their new refinery at Stanlow, on the Manchester 


sR post 


Lord Granvi 


Ship Canal, the Port of Manchester must provide additional discharging facilities. The Bill to give the M.S.C. Com- 
pany the necessary powers to build the proposed oil dock at the western end of the Canal has passed its Second Reading. 


THE COLLAPSE OF A THREE-SPAN BRIDGE OVER THE 
DES MOINES RIVER : A U.S. DISASTER WHICH RESULTED IN NO 
LOSS OF LIFE AND LESSENED FLOOD DANGER. 
A three-span bridge over the Des Moines River at Chillicothe, Mo., 
U.S.A., collapsed as the result of the pressure of an ice floe. There 
was no loss of life, as people actual!y crossing esca in time, and it 
is reported that, with the destruction of the bridge, the river fell 
rapidly, lessening flood danger. 


A REMARKABLE AMERICAN “ AIR-LIFT"’: 206 PERSONS, INCLUDING FOUR CREW, LINING 


UP TO RECEIVE LIFE-JACKETS BEFORE BOARDING THE 


Two hundred and six persons, a total ——y. the four members of the crew, flew from Alameda, 
‘aroline Mars, which later did the return flight with 
In each case the many travellers were all United States Naval personnel. 


Cal., to San Diego in the U.S. Navy aircraft 
222 aboard 


HANDED BACK TO THE ROYAL NAVY BY RUSSIA ON 
MARCH 4: H.M.S. BRIGHTON, ON HER WAY TO ROSYTH. 


The two 1100-ton destroyers Brighton and St. Albans were handed 
back to the Royal Navy on March 4 at Rosyth, almost a week behind 
schedule, as the transfer could not take place until the transport 
Byelo-Ostrov arrived to convey the Russian crews home. The destroyers 
were’ received back by Captain G. Cook and Commander N. L. A. 
Jewell, and later ai exchange of hospitality took place. 


CAROLINE MARS. 


THE STATE 
IN BELFAST: 


The State o 
le, took place on March 1. 

did not take part in the re-election of Sir Norman Stronge as S 
Chamber to take the Oath of Allegiance and then left. ey did not return for the State 
opening and debate on the’ address in reply to the King’s Speech. 


OPENING 


THE GUNS AT STORMONT HOUSE FIRING A SALUTE, 


ming of the new Northern Ireland Parliament in Belfast by the Governor, 


The nine Nationalists in the House of Commons 
ker, but filed into the 


THE AWE-INSPIRING GRANDEUR OF THE STORM AT DUNKIRK, 
AND DAMAGE IT CAUSED TO THE HARBOUR, 


The main breakwater of Dunkirk Harbour was breached in two places 

after being pounded by — waves during the storm which heralded 

the beginning of March. ir upper ape py gives some idea of 

the seas, and the lower picture shows one of the gaps, each some 120-/t. 

wide, which they caused. was also done to port installations 
and buildings, and to the ferryboat dock. 


AFTER AN EXPLOSION FELT ALL OVER ISTANBUL, AND IN WHICH A HEAVY DEATH-ROLL WAS 
FEARED: THE AMMUNITION FACTORY NEAR EYUB, ON THE GOLDEN HORN, REDUCED TO RUINS. 
On the afternoon of March 2 an ammunition factory near Eyub, on the Golden Horn, was completely destroyed. 


The detonation was felt all over Istanbul, and though at the time of writing figures are not available, it is 
red that many of the 250 men employed in the factory were either killed or injured. 





OF THE NEW NORTHERN IRELAND PARLIAMENT 
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ASHORE AND AFLOAT: MATTERS OF NAVAL INTEREST AT 





ICEBOUND IN ADMIRALTY BAY, SOUTH SHETLAND ISLANDS, FOR TEN DAYS: THE 


I430-TON FRIGATE H.M.S. SPARROW, IN THE GRIP OF THE ANTARCTIC PACK-ICE. 

At the beginning of February the frigate H.M.S. Sparrow was icebound in Admiralty Bay, South 
Shetland Islands, for ten anxious days owing to conditions of ice and weather, which were exceptionally 
severe for the time of year. The ship’s company went on half-rations and a hut was built ashore for 
the use of a ship keeping party should it become necessary to abandon the vessel. On February 9 


MANNING A BARRICADE IN THE STREETS OF BANGKOK: SIAMESE MARINES GUARDING AN 
IMPORTANT ROAD INTERSECTION DURING FIGHTING BETWEEN THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 
On February 27 units of the Siamese Navy and Army fought each other in the streets of Bangkok 
during an attempted coup d’efat when insurgents seized the Government radio station and broadcast 
a statement that the Premier, Marshal Songkram, had resigned. The Army claimed to have quelled a 
revolt while naval authorities complained that there had been brutal fighting when troops opposed 
naval ratings “ trying to do their duty to the nation.” On March 4, it was reported that three former 
Cabinet Ministers had been shot while attempting to escape from the police. 


—- 


7 
lay * 

CRUISER 
BRITAIN. 


THE LIGHT 
OVER BY 


COMMUNISTS : 
WAS HANDED 


REPORTED TO BE NOW IN THE HANDS OF THE 

CHUNGKING (EX-AURORA) AT «XE TIME WHEN SHE 

The light cruiser Aurora and the destroyer Mendip were handed over to China by Britain at Ports 

mouth in May last year, and were renamed Chungking and Lingfu respectively. On March | it was 

reported that the crew of Chungking had deserted with their ship to the Communists at the Shantung 
port of Chefoo, having left their anchorage in the Lower Yangtze without orders. 


LONDON NEWS 


HOME AND ABROAD. 


IN “COLD STORAGE”: A VIEW FROM THE FRIGATE 
PACK-ICE WHICH IMPRISONED THE SHIP FOR TEN DAYS 
the Falklands Islands Dependencies Survey vessel /ohn Biscoe arrived on the scene, and on the IIth 
took off ninety-five members of Sparrow’s crew and the ship's pets. Later the /ohn Biscoe reported 
an easy passage once the bay was cleared, and when a fresh breeze drove the pack-ice out of the 
inlet, Sparrow threaded her way through the ice and found open water. 


H.M.S. SPARROW SHOWING THE 


DETAT: 
VEHICLE, 


THE ARMY DURING AN ATTEMPTED couUuP 
THE STREETS OF BANGKOK IN AN ARMOURED 


INVOLVED IN FIGHTING WITH 
SIAMESE MARINES PATROLLING 


Now 
HULK 


PROVIDING 
OF THE 


TONS OF VALUABLE STEEL FOR BRITISH 

BATTLESHIP RODNEY, WITH R8EVENG® 

It is not only naval men who regret the fate of so many fine ships which, since the war, have 

gone to the shipbreaker’s yard to be turned into scrap steel. Our photograph shows all that 

remains of the battleship Rodacy, with the Revenge awaiting her turn for the oxy-acetylene cutter at 
the Inverkeithing yards of Messrs. Thos. Ward, Ltd. 


INDUSTRY : 
IN 


MANY 
FORMER 


THE 
BACKGROUND. 
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The World of the Cheatre. 























HEN a dramatist can keep his audience at full 
debating stretch both during the intervals 
and after the play has ended, then all's well—or 
should be. Few things in the theatre exasperate 
more than what I might call “‘ the Pikestaff Drama,” 
the kind of play in which everything is so plain from 
the start that you are always ten minutes 
ahead of the author, and early in the middle 
of the first act can foretell the end with 
tolerable (and horrible) accuracy. On these 
occasions there is nothing for debate and 
much for tears. One sits glumly, out of 
patience with the author's bland garrulity. 
Further, there are certain plays which, 
though they tease and stimulate at a first 
hearing, lack all interest when revisited. One 
is reminded of the Peacock characters, the 
man who praised the “ quality of unexpected- 
ness" in garden design, and the other who 
asked what the quality was called when you 
saw the garden for a second time. But the 
first rapture never fades from the best plays : 
you continue to be surprised and invigorated, 
however often you see them. Thus, after 
innumerable revivals, I feel still the tingle 
of surprise when Portia exclaims: “ Tarry 
a little; there is something else,’’ or when 
Banquo’s ghost rises in ‘‘ Macbeth '’—Stephen 
Murray spoke Macbeth finely in television the 
other night—or when, say, the tiny fifteen-line 


character of Euphronius speaks of his master  caruzr” : 


Antony, “I was of late as petty to his ends 


his grand sea.” 


lose the sense of awe when Tom Prior asks Merralt 


urgently in ‘‘ Outward Bound,” 
all dead, aren't we?" or the pleasure—as 2°" 0 


of re-greeting a valued friend—when Priestley’s | Humphrey Garrett (Nigel Green) ; 
Dean); 7, Cuff (Mary Merrall); Isabel —— (Sybil Thorn- 


Professor Linden remembers the Elgar ‘cello 
concerto, or the horror when (in “ Saint 
Joan’) a flicker of flame reddens the May sunlight 
in the hall of Rouen, or the affectionate amusement 
at that preposterous little scene in “‘ The Circle ’’ when 
Porteous and Lady Kitty wrangle about affairs of 
State (‘I would never have given you India” 
“The nation would have insisted on my having 
India’). Odd moments, these, in plays varied in 
theme and manner. I mention them only because 
they are all from work that bears repetition and in 
which the dramatist can be sure that in one way 
or another he has set his audience talking. 
Somerset Maugham, probably—after Shaw—the 
most frequently-revived of our dramatists, has said 





A PLAY WHICH “ SHOULD BE A TALKING-POINT WHERE PLAYGOERS 
“THE FOOLISH GENTLEWOMAN"™ AT THE DUCHESS 
THEATRE, SHOWING THE ARRIVAL OF TILLY CUFF (MARY MERRALL). 
ie ‘ . fl Mr. Trewin describes Margery 
\s is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf To woman ” as “ the kind of problem-play that makes debaters of us 
In modern drama I do not _ all and can bear several ngs 
muine quality ” of Dame Sybil Thorndike’s acting ; Mary 
4. 's success in an awkward réle ; describes Sir Lewis Casson 
We are as “an admirable dry sherry ” as the despairing brother-in-law ; 
and says that Isabel Dean, as a young a ‘is as fresh 
flowers of May.” Our photograpt 


THE DEBATE CONTINUEBS. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


London when a pallid little comedy that was being 
eased along by a technically adroit cast flickered sud- 
denly into a situation that was comic and unexpected. 
Pleasure lasted for perhaps thirty seconds before the 
























Sharp’s play “ The Foolish Gentle- 
more.” He praises the “ beauti- 


shows (I. to r.) 
ueline Brown (Isabel 


dike); Simon Brocken (Lewis Casson). 


curtain fell on the second act: few 
would sit through the piece again for 
that meagre reward. 

Soon afterwards, on a first night at 
the Duchess, we found that jewel in the 
theatre, the kind of problem-play that 
makes debaters of us all and can bear 
several hearings more. Margery Sharp, 
author of “‘ The Foolish Gentlewoman,” 
is not leaning heavily on a pikestaff. 
Besides setting a problem that tasks 


A MOMENT OF TENSE 





she has not seen since 1913. With the passage 
of time and a harassed life as governess and companion, 
the woman has become a prickly, arch, interfering 
bore. But when she receives the confession she takes 
for a moment a certain tragic stature. I have rarely 
heard a more eager flurry of talk than in the second 
interval at the Duchess—before Miss Sharp 
offers her third-act solution. This is that 
dramatist’s and playgoer’s delight, a provoca- 
tive idea, and it has not been tossed away : 
the last act does not trip, giggling, down 
the paths of domestic chatter-comedy. 

The Duchess cast, directed by Michael 
MacOwan, is in tune with the author. Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, with the beautifully genuine 
quality that warms all of her acting, is as 
good an Isabel Brocken as she was an Isabel 
Linden in Priestley’s play. Dame Sybil sees 
her people whole: she never fusses around 
them looking for little bits to act and decorat- 
ing an odd line here and there. Mary Merrall 
has the most awkward réle. The touchy, faded 
woman who sees her wasted life in one minute 
of horror is desperately difficult to realise. 
Miss Merrall quickens our sympathy for a 
lonely woman as well as our annoyance at 





DRAMA IN “ THE FOOLISH GENTLEWOMAN ": ISABEL BROCKEN (SYBIL 


everyone's wit, she refuses to resolve it THORNDIKE) HANDS THE LOVE-LETTER, WHICH SHE HAS SUPPRESSED FOR THIRTY-FIVE 


in any stagey and obvious fashion. The 
play is theatrical 
indeed, but not stagey ; cleverly 
devised, but not arrantly con- 
trived. Here, briefly, is the theme, 
though I will not add the solution : 
playgoers who have not read 
Miss Sharp’s novel of the same 
name—the piece, by the way, is 
not a mere adaptation—will be 
happier to work it out for them- 
selves. 

In a few words, then, 
Mrs. Brocken (Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike), widowed, comfortably off, 
kindly, vague, catches in a sermon 
a phrase that punctures her con- 
science. Time, she is told, does 
not cancel an evil action. Thirty- 
five years before she had hidden 
a letter and so robbed a cousin 
of probable marriage. Now she 
is eager to make reparation and— 
at the height of quixotry—to 
offer all her money to the cousin 


YEARS, TO TILLY CUFF (MARY MERRALL), WHILE SIMON BROCKEN (LEWIS CASSON) AND 
DORA TREMAYNE (ENID LINDSEY) WATCH IN AN AGONY OF SUSPENSE. 


her peculiar brand of prickly heat. As played by 
Sir Lewis Casson, Isabel’s despairing brother-in-law 
and solicitor is an admirable dry sherry. Mona 
Washbourne and Eleanore Bryan, a curious caretaking 
pair— mother and young daughter—hover about 
with a wistful-pathetic humour; and Isabel Dean, 
as a young companion, is as fresh as the flowers of 
May. This piece should be a talking-point where 
playgoers gather. 

Of other productions, a hand of revivals, it has 
been particularly good to welcome back “ Desert 
Highway.” Priestley’s debate in the desert, with its 
strange interlude and the question-mark of its last 
curtain, is a rich piece of theatre that never takes the 
obvious track across the sands. John Wyse, who 
can be proud of his Boltons Theatre, now repeats the 
fine performance of an outwardly cynical ex-journalist 
that he gave at the Playhouse in 1944. Stanley Rose, 
as an old sweat, again enlivens the scene and the 
production is as compelling as before. This is a piece 
that grows in revival. So, also, does a play, not 
unfamiliar, about young love and sudden death, told 
in verse that hangs upon the cheek of night or holds the 
hot noonday of Verona. I mean “ Romeo and 





A MOVING PLAY WITH A NOBLE THEME: “THE HUMAN 
Touch” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE, A SCENE FROM THE 
PLAY SHOWING (L. TO R.) DAVIE (DAVID COLE); DR. JAMES 
¥. SIMPSON (ALEC GUINNESS); MRS. SIMPSON (SOPHIE 
STEWART); AND DR. SHEARER (MILTON ROSMER). 


“The Human Touch,” a new play by J. l.ce-Thompson 
and Dudley Leslie, tells the story of Dr. James Young 
Sim , the discoverer of chloroform, at the beginning of 
his ¢ "and distinguished career in 1847. The part of 
Dr. Simpson is played by that great actor, Alec Guinness. 


that he sees no reason to read a book twice. 
Happily, the view is not general, though one 
can name books (and plays) that defy a 
second attack. Here is a chance to list 
the entire output of the Pikestaff Drama as 
well as those plays that try to live on a 
single small surprise: a scene that rears 
itself like a tiny hillock on an otherwise 





“TYE UNQUIET SPIRIT" (Arts).— Jean-Jacq Bernard’: 

now with Margaret Rawlings as Marceline, wears ‘om well than one had 

“ THE PASSING OF THE THIRD-FLOOR BACK "’ (Embassy). —Here one did not hope for 

much } but an expert cast got everything possible from Jerome's faded “ modern morality.” 
(Theatre Royal, Bristol).—Hugh Hunt's farewell to the Bristol 

Old Vic is a glowing pictorial production, spoken well and set ingeniously. 

“ CARMEN " (Sadler's Wells).—Memorably revived by Tyrone Guthrie. 

* (Princes).—Roland Petit’s company in a diverse programme. 

“LILAC TIME "’ (His Majesty’s).—Still blossoming. 


We had an example in {__——-- 


**ROMEO AND JULIET" 


‘BALLETS DE PARIS’ 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE FOOLISH GENTLEWOMAN " (Duchess).—And an unusually wise play. Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Mary Merrall, and Sir Lewis Casson treat it fittingly. 
“ SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES" (Wynd 
Patricia Burke (sweetheart) and Jessie Matthews (wife 
“THE COMPELLED PEOPLE "’ 
in “ air-lift’ Berlin, has the benefit of imaginative playing b 
tale of the Moscow railway station—end the panty 


ie Crutchley. 





lham’s).—A rambling naval manceuvre, with 
). 


(New Lindsey).—This leisurely conversation-piece, 
Ernest Milton—note his | speed: the performance was good without 


's brief and haunted piece, 
hoped. 


we Juliet,”” which I saw in Bristol : Hugh Hint’s 
last prodaction before leaving the Theatre 
Royal and the western company of the Old 
Vic to produce for the London company at 
the New. He staged ‘“‘ Romeo” with both 
invention and economy, with colour and 


| 


set 


being overpowering, and Nuna Davey, a 
plump, comfortable, unexaggerated Nurse, 
showed to us—as Sir Laurence Olivier has 
shown with his Sir Peter Teazle at the 
New—that there is no need to turn out 
carbon-copies of the familiar classic parts. 
Now we are waiting to see Mr. Hunt in 
London: we know already that he is not 
—_——| a Pikestaff-Producer. 








desolate moor. 
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OLD AND NEW: BUILDINGS; SHIP 


TO BE PRESERVED FOR THE NATION : ARLINGTON ROW, A DELIGHTFUL GROUP OF COTSWOLD 
COTTAGES AT BIBURY, WHICH IS BEING HANDED OVER TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
Arlington Row, at Bibury, a delightful group: of eight cottages in the Cotswold architectural tiadition, 
is to be handed over to the National Trust by the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological Trust, 
who have been the guardians of the property for some years. The cottages, built of local stone, date 
from the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and their distinctive features are their steep- 
pitched, stone slate roofs and pointed gables. 


% 


_—-_—- 





SHIP MODELS IN THE EXHIBITION AT THE PARKER GALLERY: 


ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING 
LONG OVER ALL. 


H™MS BRITANNIA, WHICH IS MORE THAN 5 FT. 


COMPETING IN THE HISTORIC SHROVE TUESDAY PANCAKE RACE AT 
HOUSEWIVES, WITH FRYING-PANS IN HAND, 


On Shrove Tuesday twenty-nine housewives of Olney competed 
revived last year by the vicar, the Rev. R. W. Collins. winner was Miss Kathleen Power, 
the traditional reward of a kiss from the bellringer. 

quarter-mile route from the village pump to the church door. 


ILLUSTRATED 


MODELS AND SHROVETIDE CEREMONIES. 


GETTING AWAY TO A GOOD START. 


in the centuries-old pancake race, which was 
who received 


Competitors have to toss their pancakes three times on the 
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A NEW BUILDING FOR THE MINISTRY OF CIVIL AVIATION WHICH IS EXPECTED 
TO BE READY FOR OCCUPATION IN ABOUT SIX MONTHS. 


Belfort House, a new building for the Ministry of Civil Aviation in Theobalds Road, near the north end 

of Kingsway, London, W.C.2, is expected to be ‘ready for occupation by the Ministry within six months. 

The Ministry will then be concentrated almost entirely at Belfort House, although there will be offices at 

Northwood Hills, near Harrow, for the Aeronautical Information Service,- and the Aerodromes Division 
will remain in Woburn Place. 


NEARLY COMPLETED : 








THE WORK OF PRISONERS OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS: THE 74-GUN SHIP L'AIGLE BEING 


INSPECTED BY THE DAUGHTER OF THE OWNER OF THE PARKER GALLERY. 
A remarkable exhibition of ship models, most of them built by French prisoners of the Napoleonic wars 
ut of the bones of their meat rations, opened on March 7 at the Parker Gallery in Albemarle Street, 
London. One of the gems of the collection is a bone model of the French L’Aigle, which 
was in the French fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar. The model of H.M.S. Britannia is believed 

to be the work of ex-French prisoners of war who refused repatriation in 1618. 


OLNEY, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


THE WINNER OF THE TRADITIONAL SHROVETIDE CEREMONY OF TOSSING THE PANCAKE 
AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL: N. H. PALMER BEING PRESENTED WITH A GEORGE III. 
GOLDEN SPADE GUINEA BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, THE VERY REV. A. C. DON. 
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THE CLOTHES-MOTH MEETS ITS NEMESIS: A NEW PROOFING METHOD. 











A PICTORIAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE 


(B) MATERIAL, SHOWING HOW THEY MOVE FROM THE TREATED 


| ge hundreds of years the ravages of the clothes-moth have been regarded as an 
evil without a remedy, or, at least, the only remedies have been of a protective 
repellent nature, all of them temporary and most of them unpleasant. Our grand- 
mothers painstakingly guarded materials with camphor balls and lavender bags, and 
of later years we have been making use of such chemicals as naphthalene, para-dichloro- 
benzene, pentachlorphenol, fluorides, etc. In spite of the use of these preventives, 
it has been estimated that each year 22,500,000 Ib. of wool are lost owing to moth 
damage. In Great Britain alone the loss is valued at more than £1,000,000. This 
extensive and costly damage resulted at 





EFFECTIVENESS OF ‘ MITIN "-TREATED MATERIAL: EQUAL NUMBERS OF MOTH LARV# 





seveaneveenenenneenanennayy 








PLACED ON TREATED (A) AND UNTREATED 
(c) TO THE UNTREATED (D) MATERIAL, 





dyestuff—colourless, because it does not in any way change the shade of the wool, 
whether white or dyed; and dyestuff, because it is applied and behaves exactly like 
a dyestuff, two factors greatly appreciated by dyers and finishers. ‘ Mitin"’ is a 
whitish powder soluble in water which can be added to the dye-bath ; it is substantive, 
i.¢., it is absorbed by the fibre and forms a permanent union with it. In contrast to 
this, other available chemicals which have been put forward and can be used for moth- 
proofing, possess only a surface adhesion for the wool fibre, and are easily removed 
by washing, dry-cleaning, rubbing, etc. It is as permanent as a wool dye of the 

highest fastness, and provided the treat- 





last in intensive efforts to find some means 
of permanent mothproofing. War on the 
moth was declared by the publi¢ and the 
Government, by scientists and the chemical 
industry. The two main categories of wool- 
destroying insects are Clothes-Moths and the 
Dermestid Beetles, of which the carpet 
beetle is an example ; the former are known 
almost universally, whilst the dermestid 
beetles do most of their damage in warmer 
climates only. It has been calculated that 
in one year a single female moth can pro- 
duce approximately 1,500,000 larvae. Whilst 
in practise the optimum conditions for 
propagation would not be realised in Great 
Britain, it indicates the potential magnitude 
of the moth scourge. Most of the anti-moth 
chemicals used in recent years are either | 








“ment is carried out in the manner prescribed 
by the makers, complete and permanent 
“ proof "’ against clothes-moths is obtained. 
A mothproof must not be confused with 
a moth repellent, for the former is applied 
to the textile in the course of manufac- 
ture. ‘ Mitin’’ acts as a stomach poison 
to the moth, but is harmless to human 
beings. Paradoxically enough, it is neces- 
sary for the moth larve# to feed on the 
fibre before the “ mothproof” can do its 
work, but the quantity consumed is so 
small that the damage is of no practical 
consequence. Newly-hatched larva feed on 
microscopic quantities of treated wool and 
soon succumb. Generally speaking, larva 
of the carpet beetle behave in a similar 
\ manner. The chemists and biologists 








volatile or removable from textiles by re- | - . sti 2 

A STUDY IN CONTRASTS: UNDAMAGED 
peated washing, dry-cleaning, and so on; 
and some of them are harmful to human 
beings or domestic animals. ** Moth- 
proofing,” as we know it to-day, was in its infancy before World War II., 
although as far back as 1927 the chemists and biologists of the Geigy Company, Ltd., 
had been engaged in the search for a chemical compound possessing toxicity 
to the clothes-moth, combined with resistance to scouring, milling, potting, dyeing, 
and many other manufacturing processes to which wool is subjected. At last a 
product was evolved which, whilst displaying permanent affinity to the wool, was 
entirely harmless and resistant to cleaning and wear. This product belonging to 
a group of complex organic compounds known as dichloro diphenyl ureas, was given the 


name “ Mitin."" From “ Mitin,”’ incidentally, intensified research led to the discovery 
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‘MITIN”’-TREATED MATERIAL (LEFT) AND } 
UNTREATED MATERIAL (RIGHT), WHICH HAS BECOME A FEEDING-GROUND FOR LARV#. } 


of the Geigy Company, Ltd., discoverers of 
DDT, have research and testing stations 
in many parts of the world which enable 
them to observe the habits and peculiarities 
of insects under the most varied conditions. One of the most up-to-date biological 
research stations in Great Britain is owned by the Geigy Company, Ltd., and 
amongst its many activities it has a special section for the breeding of 
moths and the testing of mothproof finishes. These facilities are held at 
the disposal of industry in general and of woollen manufacturers in particular, 
together with advice on the most suitable treatment of any particular 


textile material. The mothproof “ Mitin” is now available to all industries 
which use wool, and mothproofed articles are reaching the home market 
in ever-increasing quantities. Mothproofing is particularly recommended for 




















TREATED AND UNTREATED MATERIAL AFTER EXPOSURE TO MOTH LARV#®: } 


MAGNIFIED PORTIONS OF THE MATERIAL, SHOWING THE DAMAGE DONE (RIGHT), 











of DDT, the insecticide which helped to win the war. But DDT does not super- 
cede * Mitin,”’ for DDT is an insecticide and *‘ Mitin"’ is a moth poison designed for 
incorporation into textiles, where it retains its effectiveness during the life of the fibre. 
The application takes place during the manufacture of the wool, usually during the 
dyeing or finishing operations. During the war the use of this mothproof was restricted 
to work of national importance and later to export orders. Only recently has “ Mitin " 
become available to the home market. It can best be described as a “ colourless ” 








IN A HOMESPUN TUBE OF SILKEN THREAD: A MOTH GRUB IN ITS PROTECTIVE 
ENVELOPE OF SILK MINGLED WITH BITTEN-OFF FIBRES. 


the treatment of clothing, knitting-yarns, carpets, tapestries, blankets, 
upholstery materials, feathers and horsehair. Goods treated with “ Mitin” are 
soft and resilient, and the proofing shows no detrimental effect on the fastness 
or shade of dyestuffs which have been applied to them. As it is impossible 
to distinguish ‘ Mitin "-proofed woollens from untreated articles by either handling, 
appearance, or smell, the manufacturers have found it necessary to provide a 
label to identify such articles. 
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CULTIVATING THE CLOTHES-MOTH; AND PLANNING ITS DESTRUCTION. 
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NG C $-MOTHS AT OLOGICAL RESEAR( ON: sw SAU : 
REARING CLOTHES-MKC AS A SRAOIAL RESEARCH STATE TINS WITH GAUZE SIDES MOTH MATHEMATICS : CLOTHES-MOTH LARVA OF CORRECT SIZE BEING COUNTED AND PLACED 
ONTAINING SPECIALLY ARED WOOL F WHIC : MOTHS | XTRAC r ‘ f ; 
CONTAINI PECIALLY PREPARED WOOL FROM WHICH THE MOTHS ARE EXTRACTED BY ON PATTERNS TO BE TESTED. LARV# DISLIKE LIGHT, SO IT IS USED IN THE APPARATUS 
SUCTION FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF CULTURES. SHOWN IN ORDER TO DRIVE THEM OUT OF THEIR PROTECTIVE WEBS. 
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JUST BEFORE CHANGING INTO A CHRYSALIS OR PUPA : 
A MOTH LARVA IN THE FINAL STAGE. 
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\ BEFORE HATCHING: AN ENLARGED VIEW OF THE 
\ SMALL WHITE MOTH EGGS LAID ON FABRIC. 














CLOTHES-MOTHS SCIENT CALLY REARED : 
A ROOM IN AN UP-TO-DATE BIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH STATION, WHERE THE TEM- 
PERATURE AND HUMIDITY ARE CONTROLLED 
AND THE LARVA CAREFULLY SUPERVISED, 


1 Neynenneenans se Uannnneun ven yennnnnnsenvecsnnnaec yee , ww 


HE evolution of “ Mitin,” thé 
mothproof described opposite, 
required years of research and neces- 
sitated the scientific breeding of the 
Clothes-Moth. Here we show photo- 
graphs taken in a biological research 


‘ eA a ; } station in Britain owned by the Geigy 

< tn 7S Company, Ltd., the discoverers of 

ee “ “kh » D.D.T. and “ Mitin,”” where there is 
a a ad a special section for the breeding of 
moths. The destructive clothes-moth 

a must not be confused with moths that 

nn ann enter © tighted seem tn cumener ‘er 

PUP OF THE CLOTHES-MOTH (f/NEOLA BISELLIELLA) PHOTOGRAPHED AT TWO autumn. Its natural impulse is to | AN ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH OF AN ADULT CLOTHES-MOTH : 


DIFFERENT STAGES OF THEIR DEVELOPMENT. ' shun light, and the female moth is MALES MEASURE } IN. AND FEMALES § IN. 
rarely seen on the wing. The complete ond 
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life-cycle, from the egg through the grub and chrysalis stages to the winged adult, of fibres, and excrement, and in this it changes into a cnrysaus or pupa. ihe chrysalis 
takes from three to eighteen months. Damage is caused solely by the grub, or larva, works its way partly out of the cocoon and emerges as an adult moth in two to 
which feeds on the wool fibres composing the fabrics It is not fond of four weeks. Breeding insects for research purposes is no easy matter; their food, and 
perfectly clean wool, but eats voraciously when the material is soiled. The adult conditions such as temperature, humidity, and freedom from parasites, have to be 
moth does not eat, and its sole purpose is to reproduce its kind. The female can carefully controlled. Certain species refuse to breed in captivity or in climatic 
lay up to 150 eggs. The egg hatches in about eight days into a tiny grub, which conditions different from their native environments. Modern science has devised many 
immediately begins to eat. The period passed in the grub stage varies, and may improvements to overcome these obstacles and years of research have now led to 
last for as long as two years. Eventually the larva forms a cocoon of silk, fragments a decisive victory over the clothes-moth. 
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i. his “ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of 

the Nile,”’ published in 1863, Speke says that at 
the source “a small black fly, with thick shoulders and bullet-head, infests the place, and torments the 
naked arms and legs of the people with its sharp stings to such an extent that must render life miserable 
to them.” This is the first reference to a small biting fly which will undoubtedly prove an obstacle in 
the building of the proposed wall across the Nile near the town of Jinja. This dam, at the 
source of the Nile, is for the production of hydro-electric power, etc. 

What is this fly ? The particular species at Jinja is known, rather aptly, to the entomologist 
as Simulium damnosum: to the local natives it is ‘““Mbwa,"’ a name meaning dog, and 
referring to the bite ; other species of Simulium are known to Americans as “ black 
flies’ and “ buffalo gnats,’’ this name being derived from their humped and 
thick-set appearance. There are species of Simulium in most parts of the world, 
nearly twenty occurring in Britain, but they are seldom sufficiently trouble- 
some here to have acquired a common name. 

Buffalo gnats are small, stout insects, ranging from 1-25th to 1-8th 
of an inch in length, with broad wings and a rather humped appearance 
(Fig. 1). Although they belong to the same main 
group of flies as the mosquitoes and midges, they are 
not closely allied.to them, but 
occupy a somewhat isolated 
position. The females suck the 
blood of birds and mammals, the 
species attacking man being com- 
paratively few in number. 

Eggs are laid on stones, plants, 
and so on, in running water, very 
often in rushing mountain torrents, but 
slower rivers are chosen by some species. 
The larve are cylindrical and possess a pair of 
fan-shaped brushes on their heads; each larva 
spins a pad of silk on the surface of a stone or 
water-weed and holds on to it by means of a 
posterior circlet of hooks, maintaining itself in an 
upright position. The food of the larve consists of 


<a 
other small animals and various organic particles which 


are caught by snapping movements of the feeding brushes ; 





FIG. 1. A PEST OF THE UPPER NILE WHOSE 
BITE MAY CAUSE BLINDNESS : AN ADULT FEMALE 
* BUFFALO GAT,” Simnudium damnosum, snow- 
ING ITS HUMPED, SQUAT APPEARANCE AND ITS 
BROAD WINGS. ITS PROBOSCIS IS QUITE SHORT, 
UNLIKE THAT OF A MOSQUITO. (MAGNIFIED 40 TIMES.) 
Last month it was announced that the Egyptian 
Government had to participate in a hydro- 
ation scheme for the headwaters 





is passed within a slipper-shaped silken cocoon the Afmcan species of Simulium, one 
closely applied to the surface of a stone or leaf. being Stieudisum damnosum, the pest at 
The pupz are provided with respiratory Jinja, and it is a common and widespread 
filaments on the thorax for the removal of species im Africa; the other being 


oxygen from the water; the shape and design 
of these filaments are of great use to the 
entomologist in the separation of the various be very abundant 
species. The disease is 

The adult flies are able to fly or be carried 
by the wind for considerable distances from 
their breeding-places, clouds of them invading 
towns thirty, forty or even more miles away. 
The female flies bite during the day-time and 
rest at night or in dull weather; this means 
that it is difficult to protect workmen against their attacks, though as they do not 
come indoors to any extent, mosquito nets and other indoor measures are of the 
unnecessary. 

The bite of some species is compara- 
tively mild and causes little pain or 
irritation, but that of other species is 
painful and raises an irritable weal which 
persists for some days; it has been 
suggested that the saliva is venomous in 
these species. In parts of Canada and the 
U.S.A., whole areas are rendered almost 
uninhabitable by the ferocious bites of the 
various species of Simulium. After the 
spring floods of the Mississippi River, 
swarms of these flies appear, and horses, 
mules and cattle are often killed in a few 
hours by the bites and loss of blood. The 
Golubatz fly, called after the Castle of 
Golubatz, on the Danube, breeds in the 
Iron Gates region of the Danube, and may 
invade the surrounding countryside in 
swarms and has been known to destroy in 
one year as many as 20,000 head of cattle and 
other domestic animals, as well as numerous 
wild animals, such as deer, foxes, etc. 

Besides being responsible for much 
direct loss and misery, there are indirect 
results of the bite of certain species, for FIG. 4. A TYPICAL BREEDING PLACE OF THE “ BUFFALO GNAT” 
these act as the intermediate hosts for 
some of the filarial worms of the genus 


where it 


FIG. 2, THE LARVA OF Simulium dam- 
nosum : THE FEEDING BRUSHES ON THE 
MEAD ARE CLEARLY VISIBLE; THE 
LOBULAR STRUCTURE AT THE LOWER 
END IS THE SO-CALLED “ ANAL GILL.” 
(MAGNIFIED 9 TIMES.) 


country of the blind,” 


inhabitants 


IN KENYA. THE LARVS® AND 
PUPA TEND TO CONGREGATE WHERE THE WATER FLOWS THE FASTEST, AND HERE A NATIVE 
ASSISTANT 18 SEARCHING THE STONES FOR THE ATTACHED PUPA. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Kenya Information Office. 
































|From a Drawing by the 


late Mr. G. Gibbins, Reproduced by Permission of the Trustees of the Bri sh Menewe Natural History)). 
they may also be cannibalistic, the larger They have so far been proved to be 
ones feeding on the smaller. The pupal stage capable of developing within only two of 


Simulium meavei, which has so far only 
been found in East Africa, though it can 
occurs. 
important not only 
because the presence of myriads 
larval worms in the skin causes general 

irritation, thickening and roughening of the skin, but also because the larve 
may invade the tissue of the eyes, causing partial or complete blindness. 
is common in the affected districts: parts of Kenya are known locally as “ the 
and further north there is “Sudan blindness.” The 
incidence within some of the native villages is considerable, a high proportion 
showing nodules, 

















A PEST OF THE UPPER NILE. 


Onchocerca, which cause 
the condition known as 
Onchocerciasis in both 
man and cattle. 
Onchocerciasis 
of man is caused by the 
worm Onchocerca volvula, 
and is endemic in certain 
parts of Africa and Central 
America. The adult female 
worm grows to about 2 ft. in 
length, the male is shorter ; both 
are very thin, being only about 
1-50th of an inch in diameter. 
The worms lie in nodules, mainly 
on the trunk, shoulders and head, 
several worms usually being found 
in one nodule. 
Enormous numbers of larve are pro- 
duced viviparously by the female worms, 


the larve migrating to the skin, where they are 
taken up by a Simulium fly when it bites. Further 
development is undergone within the fly by the 

larval worms, which eventually pass out again through the 
fly’s proboscis when it is biting another man. 
man development continues, and the worms finally pro- 
duce the conspicuous nodules typical of the infection. 


Within the 





FIG. 3. PuP# oF Simulium erythrocephalun 
WITHIN THEIR COCOONS : THIS IS A BRITISH SPECIES 
AND THE COCOONS ARE SEEN FIXED TO A LEAF; 
THE RESPIRATORY FILAMENTS CAN BE SEEN ARISING 
of FROM THE THORAX, (MAGNIFIED 9 TIMES.) 


Blindness 


and perhaps half of these showing 
ocular symptoms. 

The natives of Africa associate the flies 
with the nodules and the general condition, 
but they can do little about it, short of 
evacuating the affected parts of the country. 
In the Sudan they may wear veils or coil 
smouldering rope around their heads, or 
carry pieces of smouldering cow-dung, in 
their efforts to drive off the flies. 

A certain measure of control has now 
been achieved in Kenya, where a number of 
streams have been cleared of Simulium neavet 
by the use of D.D.T. emulsion. However, 
these streams are comparatively small, and 
adult Simulium neavei apparently has rather 
specialised requirements, tending to live in 
little pockets of a certain type of forest. 
Owing to this tendency, once it has been 
eradicated, it is unlikely to return for some 
time, if at all. 


Cy Ié ad. 





presents rather a 
different problem. It is widely spread in 
Africa, and breeds in such large rivers as 
the Nile, as well as in smaller streams, and 
it is unlikely that it can be eradicated. 
The local infestation may possibly, however, 
be reduced by the use of D.D.T. in large 
quantities, even in a river the size of the Nile. 
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4b Ney soft brush of a moth's wing 

on one’s cheek and the sound 
made by its fluttering, clumsy flight 
towards the lights in a house are 
minor disturbances of a summer's 
night in this country. Very different 
feelings would be roused if such 
nocturnal visitors were specimens of 
the giant Hercules moth (Cosinocera 
hercules eurystheus Rothschild), shown in 
the photographs reproduced on this 
page. The Hercules is believed to be 
the largest moth in the world. The 
examples we depict are from New 
Guinea, and are closely related to the 
Australian sub-species (Cosinocera 
hercules hercules Miskin), which grows 
even larger—a specimen found near 
Innisfail, Queensland, having a 
measurement of 14 ins. from wing-tip 
to wing-tip. The female Hercules has 
a larger wing-span than the male, 
whose hind-wings taper away sharply, 
for she has to carry a heavy load of 
some 200 eggs. She deposits these eggs 
on trees whose foliage will sustain the 
N [Continued opposite. ? 

















g Continued.) 

caterpillars when hatched out. The 
specimen of the female Hercules which 
we reproduce measures 8 inssin width 
as mounted, or about 10 ins. with the 
fore-wings extended normally at the 
sides, and was presented by Mr. Frank 
Johnston to the American Museum of 
Natural History, by whose courtesy 
we reproduce the photograph. The 
life of the moth from the time it 
leaves its cocoon lasts some fourteen 
days, though this depends on when it 
mates, and during this time it eats 
nothing. The eggs are laid on leaves, 
twigs or tree-branches, and hatch out 
in about ten days or a fortnight into 
white, hairy caterpillars with black 
heads. During the two months of 
their life in this stage, the insects eat 
the foliage of trees and develop into 
brightly - coloured creatures, with 
bluish-grey bodies striped with red, 
purple legs, green heads and breathing- 
holes outlined with red. In addition, 
they are adorned with yellow body 


spikes, and their hind-claspers bear 
q (Continued below. y 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST MOTH, WHICH LIVES FOR BUT FOURTEEN DAYS: 


A LIFE-SIZED PHOTOGRAPH OF A FEMALE HERCULES 


MOTH, WITH THE MALE SHOWN HALF LIFE-SIZE BELOW. 


Continued. ‘ 
black triangles bordered with yellow. When full-grown the caterpillar spins a cocoon, 
and in five days becomes a chrysalis, which it remains for a long period, anything from 
two months to two years, before emerging as a great Herculés moth, with golden- 
brown wings and transparent “ tear” spots. When the moths come out of ,the 
cocoons they emit the fragrance of the trees whose foliage. fed them as cater- 
pillars, and this perfume is believed to serve the females to attract their mates. 
The Hercules cannot subsist except in humid, tropical -climates, for dry heat 
hardens the casing of the eggs so that hatching is impossible, so it is more uswally 


Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of T 


he 


found in the moist coastal belt of Australia between Ingham and Cape York, in 
Queensland, and throughout most of New Guinea. The Hercules is by no means well 
known, and thus the account of its life-cycle which Mr. Joseph Manski, Queensland 
entomologist, submitted to the Royal Entomology Society, and the remarkable 
documentary film recording the whole story which Mr. Len Simpson, of Cairns, North 
Queensland, succeeded in making after nearly two years of intensive work, are of 
exceptional importance and interest. The taking of the film entailed weeks of patient 
night-watching to photograph the moths emerging from their cocoons. 

American Museum of Natural History 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
=—T eeu > r- 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
™ ERE '’S richness!" one is moved to cry of Jean Giono’s world. 
cry of delight; at times the sensuous abundance may feel oppressive. 
is a mere description, or factual statement. 
Kegan Paul ; 12s. 6d.) unfolds as usual in the mountains of Haute-Provence : 
on a stretch of upland called Grémone Plateau. 
of farms. The scene is dreary, and the life is dreary. 
in want—and yet they feel a want, a kind of deadly vacuum. To Jourdan, of La Jourdane, 
this void is so present that he has begun to expect a saviour. There are men who take 
care of lepers. .. . On one amazing night of stars, he can’t sleep, and goes out to plough 
among the almond-trees. If the “ man" does come, it will be on such a night—and then 
he will be found ploughing. 

And so it happens. In the starlight he meets a stranger. They talk. 
points to Orion, “ like Queen Anne’s lace ""—and Jourdan's heart is quickened. 
the man : now there will be a cure for joylessness. 

The stranger, Bobi, accepts this call. He is a strolling acrobat, and what he preaches 
is the love of things in themselves. Things that have no use. On Grémone Plateau all is 
for use or profit, so where can joy comein ? They need hawthorn hedges—not as a boundary, 
but for the birds. They ought to let their creatures run wild. They ought to plant big 
trees and fill them with nightingales. . .. Such is Bobi’s talk, and Jourdan and his wife 
are enthralled. They drive him proudly round the other farms, and the magic spreads. 
Soon everyone is working, not for use, but for pride and pleasure. Jourdan has sown one 
field with narcissus, one with periwinkles. Bobi 
has returned, after a month’s absence, with “a 
bigger seed of joy,” a beautiful stag. Then the 
farmers all unite to buy and snare does for him. 
This little herd is free of the plateau ; at mating 
time the mares and stallion run free ; and every 
dream of joy becomes more superb. Randoulet 
is tired of buying a few sheep to sell again ; now 
he must have five hundred, in a great field as 
wild as paradise—though he should starve. Old 
Jacquou has fantastic visions of animals, more 
perfect than were ever bred. Jourdan with his plants 
is the same. And at La Jourdane they build a 
loom, and weave a noble cloth, white as snow... . 

But this terrific surge of desire is perilous to 
the human heart. One day the tensest and the 
frailest can stand no more. It is a young girl's, and 
the cult of joy ends in tragedy. So much for the 
story, but its groundwork is indescribable: a 
tremendous pageant of the weather and the seasons, 
the sowing and harvesting, the rhythms of earth and 
sky. Sensuous imagination swells every detail, 
and the cosmic blood-pressure is truly a little 
frightening. But marvellous for all that. 

Nothing really follows on from this luscious 
book—but least of all the “ ordinary novel."’ With 
“ Sometime Never,’’ by Roald Dahl (Collins; 8s. 6d.), 
we are still in the domain of fancy, though in a 
remote province. Here natural joys have ceased 
to count; the end of work is not use or pleasure, 
but annihilation. First, World War Il. In this 
war people still exist as individuals ; we can there- 
fore start out with Peternip, the fighter pilot, and 
his two chums. But they won't last long ; already, 
up in their sky, they have looked Nothing in the 
face—and have met the Gremlins. At one moment 
a single Gremlin, a wild syrmise ; the next, whole 
troops, cohorts, myriads, with their abominable 
females and Widget offspring. The Battle of 
Britain will be lost ; all is surely lost 

Then suddenly the creatures vanish. They 
have gone underground. Their Leader saw it was 
a waste of time; for men are certain to destroy 
themselves unaided, faster and faster, and then the 
Gremlins will possess the earth. Meanwhile it is 
safest down below. And he is quite right. Peternip 
and his fellows reach the outbreak of World 
War III.; there are no more persons after that. 
World War IV. disposes of the human race. The 
Gremlins surge up everywhere, according to plan. 
But being, after all, a somewhat fanciful tribe, they 
do not find sole possession quite within their range. 

This should be a very grim fable ; it has, indeed, 
an absolute finality and unflinching horridness. 
But then theré is imaginative beauty—in final 
glimpses of the good earth, in the fighters’ air-born 
revelation, even in the ruin of London—and there 
is besides a great deal of fun. And the whole 
contrivance has what one might describe as a way 
with it. 

In Dinah Forbes-Robertson's “ A Cat and a King "’ (Cape ; 9s. 6d.) the theme is only 
life-size, or inclining to miniature ; it has the dimensions of its very young narrator, Gill 
Marriott. On a rather sticky evening with her young man, she meets Jon Gregory and 
persists in talking to him, or more precisely, letting him talk, for he is drunk as an owl, 
and full of an enormous grievance against his father. The trouble is that they are both 
actors, and that Luke is dug in. Very interesting for Gill ; but when her young man walks 
out, and Jon has passed out, and she has to see him home in a taxi which she can’t pay for, 
the excitement becomes too much. However, Luke is at the other end. Luke is wonderful. 
Next day, she has a job at his theatre; she is an inmate of his house; she loves him 
devotedly. She ditches Oliver without remorse. And Mrs. Gregory being old, grey and 
dead-alive, it seems only natural that Gill should succeed her. 

That is, to Gill, She has a rude awakening, but she will come through. Her green-girl 
enterprise, both tough and timid, is really admirable, and there is first-rate comedy in 
Luke's play of charm. Only the tragic strain was ill-judged. 

“More Work for the Undertaker,’’ by Margery Allingham (Heinemann ; 9s. 6d.), is’ 
an event, of course, and should have more space. 
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It need not be a 
No, it 
“ Joy of Man's Desiring "' (Routledge and 
more exactly, 
There is no village, only a scattered group 


But why ? The farmers are not 


The stranger 
This is 





on April 20, 1947. 
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THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF THE KING OF DENMARK: H.M. KING FREDERIK IX., 


WHO CELEBRATED HIS BIRTHDAY YESTERDAY, MARCH II. 
AUGUST TORSLEFF, M.C.U.) 


On March 11, the people of Denmark celebrated the fiftieth birthday of their King, 
Frederik 1X., who succeeded to the throne on the death of i 
In 1935 he married Princess Ingrid 
three daughters, Princess Margrethe, born in 1940; Princess 
and Princess Anne-Marie, born in 1946, Last October the Ki 
paid a visit to this country, when they stayed at Buckingham 
opened an exhibition of Danish Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum. King Frederik 
is an enthusiastic music lover, and in our issue of January 8 we published a photograph 
of him conducting the Danish Royal Opera Orchestra. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE BALLET. 

O have two books side by side dealing with the same subject but illustrated by rival 
processes gives scope for the critical faculty and flings open the door to controversy. 
Such is the situation created by the fortuitous appearance of “ The Romantic Ballet from 
Contemporary Prints,’’ with an Introduction and Notes on the Plates by Sacheverell 
Sitwell (Batsford; 6s. 6d.), and “ Studies of Dancers in Colour and Monochrome,’’ by 
Gordon Anthony, with an Introduction by Deryck Lynham (Home'and Van Thal ; 42s.). 
To compare the exquisite coloured lithographs of the period of the Romantic Ballet— 
from about 1840 to 1850—with the products of modern colour photography may evoke 
ribald remarks from the artist gua artist ; but to the balletomane both media carry a message 
and the despised photograph may even prove more satisfactory, though not more 
satisfying, than the inspired artistry of the lithograph. Sacheverell Sitwell, the fortunate 
and appreciative possessor of some of the lithographs reproduced in the Batsford book, 
can say of them : “‘ What we would enquire is how faithful are these lithographs as portraits 
of the dancers, and how accurate are they as portrayals of dancers moving and in action.” 
And Deryck Lynham, while fully conscious that “ through the delicate lithographs of a 
Chalon, a Brandard or a Bouvier, Taglioni, Grisi, Elssler and the other great dancers of 
the Romantic era seem to relive for us so that we can almost close our eyes and imagine that 
we have seen them in the days of our childhood,” does not hesitate to declare that the 
photograph “can be as expressive as any lithograph or painting when the camera is in 
the hands of a photographer who has something to say.” And such he finds Gordon 
Anthony. But however diverse the opinions on the merits and demerits of the two forms 
of presentation, the notes of Mr. Sitwell on the 
great ballerinas of the past and of Mr. Lynham on 
the dancers of to-day will delight every lover of the 
ballet. Marie Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, Carlotta Grisi 
and Fanny Cerrito were at the height of their fame 
during the Golden Age which saw “ La Sylphide,” 
“The Devil on Two Sticks,” “ La Jolie Fille de 
Gand,” “ Giselle,” “‘ La Péri,” “‘ Esmeralda” and 
other ballets never presented to-day—with the 
exception of “‘ Giselle.” Alicia Alonso, Lucia Chase, 
Yvette Chauviré, Diana Adams and June Brae are 
among the danseuses portrayed in action and in 
colour by Gordon Anthony, with Robert Helpmann, 
John Kriza, Alexandre Kalioujny and Soetarjo, in 
such ballets as “‘ La Carnaval,”’ “‘ Chota Roustavelli,” 
“ Helen of Troy,” “ Scheherazade ” and “ Le Spectre 
de la Rose.” The two volumes, taken together, 
provide interesting comparisons in more than 

pictorial presentation. 

Four attractive little handbooks on European 
national dances should appeal to a wide public. 
Sponsored by the Royal Academy of Dancing and the 
Ling Physical Education Association, they not only 
explain the origins of the various types of dance, but 
describe, with coloured illustrations, national 
costumes together with step notation and music. 
They are “ Dances of Greece,’’ by Lady Crosfield ; 
“ Dances of Austria,’’ by Katharina Breuer ; “‘ Dances 
of Finland,’’ by Anni Collan and Yngvar Heikel ; and 
“Dances of Portugal,’’ by Lucile Armstrong (Max 
Parrish ; 3s. 6d. each). In Greece folk-dancing can 
boast a longer and less interrupted descent than in 
any other country, says Lady Crosfield. Portugal is 
rich in seasonal ritual dances. All over Finland there 
is a general revival of traditional dress. In the 
Austrian Tyrol they dance the Schuhplattler, des- 
cribed as the strutting of the cock in front of the 
demure hen. In the opening phase the girls waltz 
slowly round the room while the men waltz round 
them (each round his partner) with clucking and 
hissing sounds in imitation of the blackcock. 

Dancing, as it affects the young girls of to-day, is 
discussed in Miss Pearl Jephcott’s latest study of 
the lives and thoughts of adolescent girls, “‘ Rising 
Twenty '’ (Faber ; 8s. 6d.). According to a recent 
inquiry among club members, dancing heads the list 
of things they would like to do. ‘“ The extent to 
which ballroom dancing, this comparatively new 
method of enjoyment for working people, has been so 
universally adopted,” says the author, “suggests that 
it is filling some genuine need.”” The cinema outbids 
the dance-hall for popularity, however. Three or 
four visits a week are fairly common records, while 
a bi-weekly visit ‘‘seems to have been a regular 
habit with the majority since they left school.” 
The Churches do not come too well out of this 
investigation. ‘* There is a general feeling that you 
do not continue to do anything active about church 
or Sunday school after about 14, though you say, if 
asked, that you belong to such and such a church 
since it was there your sister got married.” Miss Jephcott chose the girls for this study from 
a Northern manufacturing town, a mining township and an area in Central London. There 
were 103 altogether, all over seventeen and under twenty-one. Their likes and dislikes, habits 
and interests are discussed—the dominant interest is a boy friend, apparently—but just 
how valuable such a cross-section of the working girls of the nation may be is problematical. 

Anthony M. Ludovici, having already published his views on Man and Woman, now 
tells what he thinks about children. “ The Child: An Adult’s Problem "’ (Carroll and 
Nicholson ; ros. 6d.), carries on its title-page a quotation which gives the general tenor of the 
work : “ Our present-day excessive preoccupation with children is rooted in asceticism and is 
a decadent ideal.,”_ It is not surprising, then, to learn that he is strongly of the opinion that 
“a good deal of the muddle we are in over children arises from beliefs and prejudices cen- 
turies old, often sacrosanct and, by now, largely instinctive in our race."’ So he sets himself 
to throw down such standards and to put forward new ones. 

In view of the fact that, according to Mr. Ludovici, normal (not only average) children 
display such traits as sadism, duplicity, cunning, obscenity, egotism, egoism, unscrupulous- 

ness, pitilessness, untruthfulness, hatred, vin- 
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The very odd and highbrow old Palinodes are 
beginning to be dug up; there is a poisoner 
among them. And Albert Campion is begged on 
all sides to take an interest. But he is off to 
govern an Island, and therefore sadly turns a 
deaf ear—till Mr. Bowels’s letter, which he can’t 
resist. Mr. Bowels was Lugg’s sister's husband, 
and is a neighbour of the Palinodes, and says 
this is bad for trade. And he may well say so. 
Campion, established in the boarding-house where 


scriptions can now be taken, and should 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be remind 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- 
be addressed to The Subscription Depart: , 
a Illustrated London News,"’ Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS " 
Published at 2/- Weekly 


dictiveness, hostility and homicidal jealousy, one 
almost trembles to think what he would have 
to say about the books which have influenced 
ire to keep in touch with. | thousands of these young minds in the past. 
led afresh of the kind | Janet Adam Smith, in “ Children’s Illustrated 
Books "’ (Collins; 5s.), tells of horn-books and 
chap-books, of William Blake and Kate Green- 

| away, of John Tenniel and Beatrix Potter, and 

| a host of others who have given delight in 

} nursery and schoolroom. 


ment 


Her concluding para- 








Ruth Palinode breathed her last, soon reaches | THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE | 12 nd | é hs and | 6 months without graph, however, may cause Mr, Ludovici to smile. 
the opinion that Mr. Bowels has a peculiar trade OF POSTAGE | Xmas No. Xmas No. | Xmas No. | She says: “ The books that are to survive are 
altogether. The mystery is good and queer. But an a ee hn a ee ee ee decided, not by what the child likes now, but by 
of course the main point is style—taken in its Inland ... see eee o | 5S 06 219 6 2% 6 what, as a parent, uncle or godfather, he will 
widest sense. How rare that is in the detective Overseas Pe ms s . 2 22 0 289 remember he once used to like."” What those will 





novel, and how transforming ! K, Joun. 





be, who can tell ! W. R. CALVERT. 
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anew development 


By electrically spacing congested 
short 
spreading” makes tuning of 


wavebands, “Band- 


shortwave stations as easy as 
tuning the home service. Here 
is a development that will 
be found on all receivers 


very shortly and on Pye 
receivers now. Ask your 

Pye dealer about 

the Pye 19A Set 

— he knows. ~ 


MADE IN CAMBRIDGE 
The of Scientific 





Centre Research. 
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PYE LIMITED - RADIO WORKS 








The fable 
of the fish and the facts 


There was once a Fish so huge and old and cunning that no-one 















said him nay, and so wonderfully ugly that his friends avoided 


”” 


the subject. ‘‘ Great king!” cried a school of small whales, 


saluting as they passed. “* Tide-breather ! ” “ Stream-snorter !” 


“* Storm-swallower !”” The Fish grinned terribly. ‘“‘ Poetry,” 


said he, “ Poetry... Now, in plain human prose, what 


am I but so many tons of cooking fats...” 


There’s a time for rhetoric and a time for simple statement. TI, if 
they liked, might describe their manifold production processes in 
terms to make a pageant seem prosaic. They would rather tell you 

\ that their direct exports for 1947-8 amounted to over 
| , £10,000,000, that, if indirect exports are included, 
they made £1 out of every £100 won by the 

whole country in overseas markets. Every 
adn £1 earned that way is 
a) worth a cwt. of orches- 
S tral accompaniment. 
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% FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Immediate action 
impresses your South 
American customers 


I AN URGENT PROBLEM arises in one Emergency shipments — emergency 
of your South American markets, | treatment: B.S.A.A. give shipments 
nothing will put matters right as effec- of urgently needed goods — spare 
tively as a flying visit by you or one of | Parts, for example, or consignments 
your senior representatives. Immediate to meet seasonal sales — emergency 
action of this sort enormously enhances speed of handling. 

prestige and goodwill with South 
American customers. 

British South American Airways 
operate the most frequent, and there~ 
fore the most time-saving, service to 
important South American cities. 





It’s often cheaper to ship 
by air 

Lower insurance charges and lower 

packing costs (most freight can be 

packed in cardboard cartons) mean 

that it is often cheaper to ship goods 


Specimen fares : to South America by air than by sea. 
From London pe Fares Other economies are reduced ware- 
= ee ingle eturn housing costs—you need not maintain 
Rio de J 2 ci7i.4 ‘ 
Sio —_ . . £174 19 £314 .18 large stocks overseas, since youcan | 
Montevideo. . . . £190.2 42.4 deliver immediately on order — and 


BuenosAires . . . £192 .6 £346.3 
Subject to alteration 
Fast services also to Natal, Santiago, Lima, 
Barrang 


quicker turnover, which frees work- 
ing capital. 





uilla and the West Indies. 











Business by Aic-by 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 
British South American Airways Corporation, 9/11, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. (Regent 4141). 
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C, C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LID., 46 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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For over half a century 
STATE ERPRESS 555 


have maintained their 






PLANT HORMONE SMBPTHE CONTROL OF WEEDS IN LAWNS 


Let be 


7 
©: rin fg 


The secret of beautiful turf lies in freedom from weeds. Phenoxylene T 
has been successfully used on lawns, tennis courts, bowling greens, golf 
courses, and sports grounds. It is effective against — Bindweed, 
Buttercup, Cats ear, Daisy, Dandelion, Nettle, Plantains, Thistles, Trefoil 
and other weeds. Application may be by watering can, low volume Bs 
spraying machine, or by Pest Control Contract Spraying Service. oY Soba he 1 ; ° 

Phenoxylene T is available in 1 pint tins (price 4/-) containing sufficient teas cigarettes in the world 


weedkiller for 100 sq. yds. of turf. Further particulars from: 


PEST CONTROL (UK) LTD 


HARSTON manetou 32 CAMBRIDGE 


reputation as the best 


















As agents for the great Swiss Houses of Universal 
Geneve, Breitling, Marvin and others, our 
unique position to supply and service high- 
grade watches is backed by a quarter 
of a century’s experience and 
the finest selection in London. 
































Write for illustrated details to :— 
G & MLANE &CO. LTD 
15 NEW BOND ST. WI 





108 PICCADILLY WI oy yh 4 
(Park Lane Hotel) ba hour S 
Price £28 . 8.6 














Chubb locks every room in the hotel By te 
Close 


: ag SHAVING 
such purposes, experience has shown that no means of security is more SECRET 


effective than the Chubb system of differing locks under pass keys and 


Famous hotels throughout the world are fitted with Chubb locks. For 


master key. The same ingenu:ty of design and strength of construction 
are to be found in Chubb locks for warehouses, shops, banks, private 
Guaranteed twelve months. First-class 24-Hours 


houses. -for every type of building, in fact, to which protection 1s vital. ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER  Srrame “Acre re’ 
Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd.,40/42 Oxford Street, London,W.1 7 | 


The actual cutting blade touches the skin just in handsome leather case £8. 5s. 6d. (inc. 
like a razor blade—unlike other dryshavers P.T.) or in Presentation box £6. 17. 6d. 
there is no ae oe to prevent a inc. P.T.). Obtainable from ail high-class ° 
really close shave—that's skin-close shaving — ists, Electrical Dealers and 


CH UBB makes the world’s best LOCKS ng pL I 


Menufoctured by JOHN A. FRANSEN LTD., COUNTY HALL, NORTHWOOD HILLS, NORTHWOOD, Mddx. 


(Rubuldg THE PERFECT ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER 
R49! 






in and use at the normal ‘safety’ razor angle 
for a really speedy, close and comfortable shave, 
without the bother of soap, water, brush, 
creams or lotions. 
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R, Assets exceed £54,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the-date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 

University fees can be assured as well as those for 
Preparatory and Public Schools. 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 


London: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4- 15a Pall Mall SWI 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 
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“TT RICOLINE 


“ The equal to silk™ 


shirts 
made to measure 


As personal 
as your portrait ... 





It’s good to know that smooth, 
silky ‘Tricoline’.shirts, made to 
measure, are back again. Sup- 
plies of ‘Tricoline’ are now more 
normal, and there are some 
cheerful new patterns (including 
checks) to add variety to the 
brightening scene. Please call in 
at one of our branches—the 
pleasure will be mutual. 














HORNE 


BROTHERS -LIMITED 





HORNE BROTHERS LIMITED, 415/417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Branches throughout London and Provinces 





Something just a little better 


controls the hair 


without gumming 






A Silvikrin product 


concentrated for economy — 
a touch is all you need to groom 


your hair for the day 


20r/8U 








THE ILLUSTRATED 


AMONG THE PRINCELY PLEASURES . 





Broad oaks shadowing the velvet turf, stoop of falcon on heron 
and crane and waterfowl . . . the thrill of the chase across the 
glades of leafy Warwickshire. And in the distance, the 
magnificence and grandeur of princely Kenilworth . . . a name 


for today of supreme and classic quality. 





re milimartly 


mob ... one of the classic names in 


CIGARETTES 


3/7 for 20 


Made with Mellow Golden Virginia Leaf 
BY COPE’S OF LIVERPOOL 
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a” you had visited a country branch of our forbears a century ago, 

you would have found upon the counter a pair of spectacles and 
an ear trumpet 

The spectacles were provided, of course, to assist the eyesight. The 
ear trumpet was not for the use of the deaf. It would be handed to the 
customer by the cashier when he enquired about the state of his balance. 
He would then impart the information in a whisper that could not,be 
overheard by other customers in thé vicinity. 

We can well understand the frame of mind of our predecessor who 
devised these measures for the comfort of the bank’s customers and the 
protection of their interests. Much of our own thinking is directed to 


the same ends. 
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First offence — or persistent cruelty? The | successes with the rebuilding of seemingly 


CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 


ROD. LINDT FILS 


SSTARL ONES OTD 


N.S.P.C.C. Inspector must always decide 
whether to bring the responsible parties to 
court, or to give them another chance. The 


N.S.P.C.C. has a wonderful record of | 


hopeless home lives. Last year more than 
40,000 homes were helped to some better 
way of living. In only 1054 cases was there 
prosecution. 


CONNOISSEUR 








CHILD CRUELTY IS ON THE INCREASE—help us fight it by donations | 


‘a oe oe ve > 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
































A holiday hotel on the Sunshine 
coast North of Inverness. 
Accommodation enquiries will 
receive the personal atten- 
tion of the Resident Manager. 









RE-OPENS 2nd JUNE 


Always th e THE HOTELS EXECUTIVE BRITISH TRANSPORT LONDON N.W.! 


choice of connoisseurs 
DH 5c 











VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, wc2 
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A REAL FAVOURITE 


Wintry conditions have made YOUNG'S 
POTTED SHRIMPS extremely scarce 
until the Spring. Limited supplies are 
being distributed as evenly as possible. 


All enquiries to 


| Doungs Potted 
hrimps 


i 1, Beauchamp Place, Brompton Road, 
| London, $.W.3 "Phone Ken. 3736 
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A new Bernard 
Weatherill model 
made in a fine quality 


cashmere suiting. 





Girl’s Haircord Muslin Smock in 
white. Smocking in pastel shades. 
Length 16” Price 29/3 


Bernard - ie. 3 








Boy's White Haircord Muslin 
a erill Smock and Knickers. Smocking 
“iis in pastel shades. 
55 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 Length 14” Price 33/- 
»n © » 36/- 


11 BENNETT'S HILL, BIRMINGHAM, and at ALDERSHOT and ASCOT 


DS prere 


IN THE THREE REALMS OF HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


(3 coupons.) 
Baby Linen Second Floor 
























How “‘expensive”’ 1s 


HARRIS TWEED? 


Weaving Tweed on hand-looms with the traditional skill for 
which the crofters of the Outer Hebrides are famous makes it 
impossible for Harris Tweed to be sold at a low price. But think 
what you get! Magic of moor and mountain in its patterns... 
long wear far beyond the life of other fabrics . . . the inescapable 
rightness of Harris Tweed for every outdoor occasion. 











15° TELEVISION - 3 WAVE-BAND RADIO 
RECORD-CHANGING GRAMOPHONE 


This model is the logical outcome of years of research, combining vast pre-war and 
wartime experience of television technique with.an intimate knowledge of every 
: form of sound reproduction and unrivalled facilities for experiment. In this mew 
: model ‘* His Master’s Voice” have evolved a superb instrument that will com- 
mand the immediate admiration of all who appreciate fine craftsmanship and 
technical skill. Model 1901. Price £336.2.2 including £105.2.2-Purchase Tax. 


‘*HIS MASTER’S VOICE’’ 7 tHariisTwed 


LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH [ip SR 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL ON THE GARMENT a 















THE GQRAMOPHONE COMPANY Limiteno, MAYES, MIDODOLEDBDEX 







Tesued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited 
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Motor Mower Manufacturers 

Charles H. Pugh Ltd. 


aTCco 


MOTOR MOWERS 
SERVICE 
















for 
“COMBINED | 
OPERATIONS” | 
against the | 





Common Cold 


















There are now three ways of 
using Vapex. For Head Colds 
the vapour is inhaled from the 
handkerchief or the end of the 
pillow, or from the NEW Vapex 
Inhaler. For Chest Colds there 
is the NEW Vapex-Volatol for 
local application as a stimulating 
ointment-liniment. 










Ir your Atco needs 
attention before 
mowing starts, please 
contact your Atco 
Depot Manager soon, 
so that the Depot can 
put your Atco right 
in good time. 









































VAPEX 


INHALANT INHALER VOLATOL 


Known and « jated all Ideal for use during the day. Vapex in ointment form for 

— the wane — than Unobtrusive, convenient rubbing on the chest. Handy 

thirty years. t a drop on : a 

your handkerchief each morn- simply pul of the cap. tubo _ oe aon ape dese 

mg and on the end of your Supplied ready for use not stain or cloth- 
illow at night. 216 Easily recharged from 1/3 ing. Warms, soothes, 1 

Breathe the vapour. I standard bottle. penetrates. [9 


From your chemist v249 


Made in England by THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire | 








AND ENJOY LIFE | Mane enizano 
** OSSICAIDE’S ” latest achievements are TWO-WAY Hearing Aids. APRY 
| Switch to ‘‘ MIC” for an efficient microphonic hearing aid. Switch to | 


| “*MAG” and your aid is automatically adjusted for 
The most useful and practical development: im hearing aids many years. 


| TWO-WAY HEARING FOR THE DEAF the lig ueur 
, Bn fo tor 4 Fe he 
4 [| AY tT) ( ) | and Practice of Mag a Hearing.” | ag ay L,Y f h 
4 4 | OSSICAIDE, DEPT. 63, | of the 
22/24, Kensington Church 19/20, Mansfield Chambers, Suffolk Hall, |, Upper 
| oO” | HT PAS | | Rr | Street, Kensington, Wa, '7, St. Ann's gesare, Richmond meat,, Somer. 


Apricot 


New available at Wine Merchants 
aud Stores. Sole distributer: : 

Twiss & Brownings & Hallewes 
1 Vintmers’ Place, London , B.C.4. 
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lwo hundred Dove light airliners are now 


in service in thirty countries, helping in 


he recovery of world trade and in them- 


selves valuable exports from Great Britain |) | H \ \ | | | \ \ | ) 
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